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The Rey to God's Silence 


By GEORGE MATHESON, 1842-1906 


HOU who art crying for a new revelation of heaven, 
C art thou ready for thy wish? Would it be to thee 
a joy if there were revealed to thee the pleasures at 
God’s right hand? What if these pleasures should 
be what the selfish man calls pain? Knowest thou not that 
the joys of love are not the joys of lovelessness? Love’s joy 
is the surrender of itself; the joy of lovelessness is the keeping 
of itself. If heaven were open to thy vision, the sight might 
startle thee; thou mightst call for the rocks to hide thee, for 
the mountains to cover thee from the view. To make the 
revelation a joy to thee thou thyself must be changed into 
the same image. It is not every soul that can rejoice to be 
a ministering spirit sent forth to minister to the heirs of sal- 
vation; to rejoice in it fully we must all be changed. If death 
were abolished today it would not free thee from that need, 
It is not death that demands thy change; it is life. It is not 
death that brings thy change; it is the Spirit of the Christ. 
Thou needst not wait for death to find thy change, for the 
Spirit too can transform in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye. Blessed are they who shall not taste of death until they 
shall see the kingdom of God. 
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American Missionary Association Program 


SIXTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


American Missionary Association 
Oberlin, Ohio, October 23, 24, 25, 1906 


TO BE HELD IN 


First and Second Congregational Churches, Warner Hall (Wednesday Evening) 


A Composition for the organ by Prof. George W. Andrews, Mus. Doc., dedicated to the American Missionary 
Association, will be rendered during the sessions of this meeting. 


Industrial and Educational Exhibit in the Chapel of Second Church, in care of Principal T. S. Inborden, 


North Carolina, Rev. W. E. Wheeler, Tennessee. 


Jubilee Quartet from Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 


PROF. J. W. WORK, JR. 


MR. J. A. MYERS 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
Tuesday Afternoon, Oct. 23, 2.80 o’clock 
1. Organization. 
2. Addresses of Welcome; 
For College, 
For Churches, 
For State. 


3. President’s Response, Rev. Amory H. Bradford, D.D., 
New Jersey. 


4. Treasurer’s Report, H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, N. Y. 


5. Executive Committee’s miei read by Charles A. Hall, 
Esq., Chairman, New York. 


6. General Business. 
7. Concert of Prayer, led by Rev. A. F. Beard, New York. 


Tuesday Evening, Oct. 28, 7.80 o’clock 


1. Sermon, Rev. G. G. Atkins, D. D., Mich. 


2. Communion Service, administered by Rev. John G. Fraser, 
io, Rev. George W. Moore, Tennessee. 


Wednesday Morning, Oct. 24, 8.80 o'clock 


Devotional Meeting, led by Prof. E. I. Bosworth, D. D., Ohio. 
Subject, Thy Kingdom Come. 
Business. 


1. A Plea for the American Highlanders, 
Rev. W. E. Wheeler, Tennessee. 


2. What the Negro Has Done for Himself, 
> Rey. L. B. Moore, Ph. D., District of Columbia. 


3. What the Negro Has Done = Himeelt, 
R. R. Wright, Georgia. 


4, The Tests of Manhood, Sec. é H. Gutterson, Mass. 


Wednesday Afternoon, Oct. 24, 2 o’clock 


1. Financial Report and Address, John R. Rogers, Esq., N. Y. 


2. What the A. M. A. Work Means to the Progress of the 
Nation, Rev. John Faville, D. D., Illinois. 


3. What the A. M. A. Work Means in the Progress of the 
Kingdom of God, Rev. 0. S. Davis, D. D., Connecticut. 


4. Business Session, beginning at 3.30 o’clock. 


WARNER HALL 
Wednesday Evening, Oct. 24, 7.30 o0’clock 


1. Musical Program by anaerenny: way Organ Com- 
position dedicated to the A. M. by Prof. George W. 
Andrews, Mus. Doc., Ohio. 





MR. H. N. RYDER 
MR. A. G. KING 


2, The Old Songs and the New from the Southland, 
Prof. J. W. Work, Jr., Tennessee. 


3. The Religious Value of Emotional Sensibility in the Ad- 
may pero of the African Race. Rev. A. J. Lyman, D.D , 
ew Yor 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
Thursday Morning, Oct. 25, 8.30 o'clock 


Devotional Meeting, led by Pres. H. C. King, D D., Ohio. 
Subject, Thy Will Be Done. 
Business. 
Morning Subject, Sixty Years and Beyond. 
1. Secretarial Paper, Sec. James W. Cooper, New York. 


2. The A. M. A. and — Problems of the Reservation 
v. J. Spencer Voorhees, Massachusetts. 


3. The A. M. A. and the Problems of Emancipation, 
Rev. Washington Gladden, D. D., Ohio. 


4, The A, M. A. and ~~ Problems of Expansion 
Rev. Frank N. White, D D., Illinois. 
5. Open Parliament. 


Thursday Afternoon, Oct. 25, 2 to 4 o’clock 


1. Woman’s Meeting. 
Scripture, Mrs. George B. Brown, Sec. and Treas. Ohio 
Woman’s Union. 
Prayer, Mrs. C. H. Small, Pres. Ohio Woman’s Union. 
Annual Report a Woman’s Work, 
Miss D. E. Emerson, secretary, New York. 
Thirty Years with the Indians, 
Miss Mary C. Collins, South Dakota. 
Woman’s Work in Porto Rico, 
Miss Jennie L. Blowers, Porto Rico. 
In the Southern Mountains, Miss Martha Waterman, Tenn. 
Work with the Negroes, Old Pg and New. 
Miss Emily N lemols, Louisiana. 
Our Emancipation, Mrs. Joseph E. Smith, Tennessee. 
State pg | as He!pers, 
Mrs. B. F. Firman, Pres. Fed. Woman’s Unions, Ill. 


2. The Orientals and the Islanders in America, 
Theodore Richaren’ Esq., — 
Rev. W. C. Pond, D. Di; 


3. Home the Essential Element of a Nation’s Strength, 
Mrs. Ida V. Woodbury, Massachusetts. 


Thursday Evening, Oct. 25, 730 o’clock 


1. Address, Hon. T. E. Barton, LL. D., Ohio. 
2. Address, Rev. W. F. Slocum, D. D., Illinois. 
3. Address, Pres. Amory H. Bradford, D. D , New Jersey. 


NOW! 


Money and missions are inextricably bound together. 


These columns of The Congregationalist in a limited way 


Money present results in mission fields of the American Missionary Association, and a few of the great opportunities before 

us. Missionaries are not wanting who are ready to enter these fields. Money is imperatively needed for the support 
of these missions. Are you, who read this paragraph, withholding a possible contribution, small or large, which you might make 
at once to this important work? The call is both impresSive and imperative. [s not the appeal to you personally to send a 
check to H. W. HusBARD, Treasurer, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York, before the closs of this fiscal year, Sept. 30? 
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A Clear Call to Congregational Sunday Schools 
. and Young People’s Societies 


Congregational Sunday schools and young people’s societies are now invited’ 
to render a large and very important service in behalf of the work of the Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society. 

One hundred and ninety-three missionaries of the society now preach the 
gospel in foreign tongues—38 to Swedish congregations; 89 to Scandinavian; 20 
to Bohemian; 5 to Polish; 7 to French; 2 to Mexican; 8 to Italian; 8 to Span- 
ish; 6 to Finnish; 2 to Danish; 1 to Greek and 6 to Armenian congregations. 
Added to this extensive work among foreign-speaking people in the United States, 
the society is responsible for the support of six Congregational churches in Cuba, 
at Havana, Guanabacoa, Cienfuegos, Guanajay, Matanzas and San Antonio de 
los Banos. Thé pastors of all these churches are toiling among the poor. They 
are doing work that is urgently needed. And they are doing it in a self-denying 
spirit. 

For the carrying forward of this twofold work, the work in Cuba and the 
extensive work among foreigners, there is needed by the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society this year $35,000. To Congregational Sunday schools and young 
people's societies appeal is now made for this sum. The amount has been divided 
into 1,750 shares of $20 each. It is believed that these shares will be readily sub- 
scribed for. 

Superintendents of Sunday schools and chairmen of missionary committees 
of young people’s societies are heartily invited to help secure the fullest possible 
co-operation. 

The first two individuals to whom this plan was made known subscribed for 
a share each. The remaining 1,748 shares will be rapidly taken, it is believed, pro- 
vided the children and young people of the churches are made acquainted with 
the present urgent need of their help. 

How many shares will YOUR Sunday school take? 

How many shares will YOUR young people’s society take? 

Will you act immediately, and state, if convenient, by Oct. 15, the number 
of $20 shares your Sunday school and young people’s society will subscribe? 





SUBSCRIPTION BLANK FOR THE USE OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


The Sunday School of the .................:eecseeeeee Church 
oi BE ig Wer hcda G5 Be acon sade add Cake ta btedhne dvadepachaainid cota 
is so i iii n Skee ckn sohg ss one e ahaa eedtecceesduqeseestes taceasenetad 
will be responsible for ................ of the 1,750 shares, at $20 each, of the fund 


for the support of the foreign and Cuban work of the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society. It is our purpose to pay the subscription on or before 
March 31, 1907. 

CN i ios, ca een a focenaaonnahe din teupet deck madl catatass sxaeaacgananess 





SUBSCRIPTION BLANK FOR THE USE OF YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
SOCIETIES 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


The Young People’s S dciety of the .................eeeeeeeneee Church, 
NOE cccduckacccuccducdec sadheusecces sdenaduanasaysencnanesad Wiesausnependdes 
as enitaab ance ia cexss cus Glen gaqsabcta sdabcenteabhehunksah saemedse seen 
will be responsible for ................ of the 1,750 shares, at $20 each, of the fund 


for the support of the foreign and Cuban work of the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society. It is our purpose to pay the subscription on or before 
March 31, 1907. 

Cas eee a ticas ok a cera oe ra vatodecogkemeadasess 





SUBSCRIPTION BLANK FOR THE USE OF INDIVIDUALS 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


I will be responsible for ................ of the 1,750 shares, at $20 each, of the fund 
for the support of the foreign and Cuban work of the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society. It is my purpose to pay the subscription on or before 
March 31, 1907. 7 
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Ostrich Feathers and Boas 


Dyed, Cleansed 
and Curled and 


Old Ostrich Feathers 


MADE NEW 


By the addition of new tops 
which we furnish. 

Feathers curled while you wait without re- 

moving from Hat. We have in stock a few 


very handsome ostrich plumes in black and 
white. 


H. Methot Ostrich Feather Co, 


53 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON 
> ~ Educational 
_ THEOLOGICAL _ 
MASSAC HUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 


For cataiogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
o—, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


acilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 




















MAINE, BANGOR. 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Thorough training for college men and for those who 
are not. Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lecturers. Expenses low. Chances for self-help. 
Sist year opens Sept. 26,1906. For Catalogue, etc., 
apply to Ww ARREN J. Mou L TON,C orresponding Sec’y. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


- ven to College Graduates of 
HARTFORD 2 Denominations on equal 
terms. ee in each 


Departmen 


Courses in Missions and Reli- 
cons Pedagogy ; and elementary SEMINA if 
reek for non-classical, _ 


ates. Opens Sept. 
pp oan ‘THE DEAN. 





NEw YORK, NEW YORK. 


Union Theological Seminary 
700 Park Avenue, New York 


200 The next term will begin Wednesday, September 26, 
6. 

The Faculty will meet. to receive spuitentiene for 
admission, in the President’s room at 9.30 a, 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 p. M. 

The openin aserons by the Rev. Professor Thomas 
Cuming Hall, will be seaveres a % the Adams 
Chapel, BF, aptember ST oka 

The Extension Courses for Lay eudeuts will open 
October 30, 1906. 
Cc HARLES CUTHBERT HALL, President 





CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


The Yale Divinity School 


is offering exceptional University advantages 
to all students of theology. Fall term opens 
September 27, 1906. Address the Faculty, Yale 
Station, New Haven, Ct. 








NEW YORK 
NEw YorK, New YorRK, 17 West 96th Street. 
A Home for girls specializing in Music, 
BLENHEIM Art, Literate, an Lan; unees. T Terms 
#700 to $1,000. Mrs. MARY WINSTON SOMERVILLE. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


FOR THE 


Ninety-seventh Annual Meeting 


OF THE 


American Board 


CELEBRATING THE HAYSTACK CENTENNIAL AT 


North Adams and Williamstown, Oct. 9-12 


SPECIAL TRAIN 


Arrangements have been completed for a special train consisting of Parlor 
Car and Day Coaches over the Boston & Albany R.R., Taesday, October 9th. 


This is the only special train for the meeting. 
officers and prominent friends of the Board. 


It will be patronized by the 
It is the only means for reaching 


North Adams in full time for lunch and for securing entertainment before the 


opening session at 3 P.M. 
pe 


Leaves Boston, South Station, 


Round Trip 


8.25 a. Me. Rate, $5.25 


od South Framingham, 8.50 * at 4.75 

66 Worcester, 9.25 és 4.10 

e Springjield, 10.50 * 66 2.45 
Due North Adams, 1.00 p.m. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1906 


This will probably be the greatest meeting in the history of the Board. 

Special round trip tickets, at reduced rates for this occasion, will be on 
sale at all principal points on the Boston & Albany Railroad. 

Passengers from Eastern Massachusetts and Rhode Island may join special train 
at Boston, South Framingham or Worcester; from Connecticut join at Springfield. 

Further information regarding tickets, rates, parlor car accommodation, etc., 


may be obtained of 


R. M. Harris, City Passenger and Ticket Agent, 366 Washington Street, Boston 
James E. Sweeney, City Passenger and Ticket Agent, 385 Main Street, Worcester 


A. J. Carroll, City Passenger 


and Ticket Agent, 404 Main Street, Springfield 





MASSACHUSETTS, NEWTON CENTRE. 


School for Nervous and Paralyzed Children 


Correction of speech impediment and imperfect 
articulation a specialty. Mrs. E. J. E. THORPE, 
35 Pelham Street, Newton Centre, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 


72d year begins Sept. 19, 1906. Endowed college pre- 
pa ratory. Certificates to College. Advanced courses for 
1igh school graduates and others. Artand Music. Ex 
apne je ge native French and German. New 
ball nent m, with resident instructor; tennis, bas- 
ket-ba field- aoe golf. Steam and electricity. Beau- 
ully and healthfully located, within thirty miles of 
Bostee. For catalogue and views address, WHEATON 
SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


You Will Find These and Other 
Good Things in Next Week’s 
Congregationalist and Christian 
‘World: 


WHAT RELIGION AND LABOR HAVE IN 
COMMON 
By Prof. Graham Taylor, D. D. 


An irenic, forceful statement to be heeded by all 
concerned in present controversies. 








THE CRISIS IN THE SCOTTISH CHURCH 
By Rev. James Stalker, D. D. 


A graphic picture of disturbed conditions in the 
Highlands and Lowlands, due to the persistence 
of the Wee Frees. 


THE GREAT RELIGIOUS RALLY IN 
BERKSHIRE 


A forecast of the American Board Meetings at 
North Adams and Williamstown, with photographs 
of native converts and other participants. 


THE CURRENT POLITICAL TREND 
IN MAINE 


By Rev. Raymond Calkins, D. D. 
A ministe1’s interpretation of the recent election. 





Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 








AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Sixtieth 
annual meeting of the A. M. A. Oberlin College and 
the First and Second Congregational Churches of the 
town are preparing for the sixtieth annual meeting of 
the American Missionary Association, which meets in 
Oberlin, O., Oct. 23, 24, 25, next. 

Rev. A. H. Bradford, D. D., presides. Rev. G. G. 
Atkins, D. D., preaches the annual sermon. The pro- 
gram will be varied, interesting and in some features 
unique. 

An organ composition prepared by Prof. George W. 
Andrews, Mus. Doc., dedicated to the American Mis- 
sionary Association, will be rendered on the great organ 
in Warner Hall on Wednesday evening, Oct. 24. 

Sixty Years and Beyond with historical paper by Sec. 
James W. Cooper, and addresses reviewing the work of 
the Association on the problems of the Reservation, 
among the Indians, of Emancipation at the South, both 
among the whites and blacks, and of Expansion, reach- 
ing the new island possessions and territories, will 
furnish a session of peculiar interest. 

The different races among whom this Association has 
planted missions, churches and educational institutions 
will be represented by some of their most distinguished 
leaders. 

Laymen of international reputation, prominent clergy- 
men of influence and power will discuss fundamental 
problems of national and world-wide importance which 
affect the future of our country and the Kingdom of God. 

State Associations and local conferences are each en- 
titled to two delegates. Contributing churches are also 
entitled to two delegates and the pastor. These dele- 
gates should be elected at once to insure their attend- 
ance and entertainment. Mr. L. D. Harkness is Chair- 
man of the Entertainment Committee. 

Reduced transportation will be provided on the cer- 
tificate plan. Sec. George M. Jones, Chairman of the 
Transportation Committee, will give information. 
Oberlin, O., is sufficient address to reach these com- 
mittees. 
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Event and Comment 


EELING between whites and blacks 

in Atlanta, Ga, has been tense for 
some months. It has been caused by 
rival candidates for 
the governorship 
who in the recent political campaign 
scrupled not to rouse race hatred; it 
has been fanned by yellow journalism, 
exaggerating the number and atrocity of 
outrages on white women; it arises in 
part from the very worth and intelligence 
of the educated Negroes, who are hated 
by an element of the whites, the measure 
of their hatred being in exact ratio to 
the decency and intelligence of the Ne- 
groes they affect to despise. It had been 
hoped that Booker T. Washington’s ad- 
dress before the Negro Business Men’s 
League at its session in Atlanta a fort- 
night ago, and the pleasing effect of the 
array of substantial, well-to.do Negroes 
then gathered, would have a sobering, 
soothing effect, and it didforatime. Oa 
the 22d new outrages on white women 
occurred and were exploited by yellow 
journals; the white mob gathered and 
began to waylay and kill Negroes where- 
ever found, and for a considerable por- 
tion of the 22d and 23d the city was ter- 
rorized by deeds of violence on both sides, 
Negroes and white men being killed. 
The mayor of the city endeavored to 
maintain order by warning words to com- 
batants, but it availed naught and the 
militia were called out. 

This most serious race conflict in any 
Southern city for some years has features 
which may be duplicated elsewhere un- 
less there is a decided change for the 
better in sectional conditions. Educa- 
tion and increased property and race con- 
sciousness are making it inevitable that 
the Negro will not submit tamely to the 
political ostracism and civic subordina- 
tion which the New South is disposed to 
insist upon. The physical and moral 
courage which makes the Negro a good 
soldier of the nation sooner or later will 
serve his race in defense of fundamental 
human and political rights. No civilized 
community can permit mobs to treat life 
and property as they were treated by the 
white ruffians of Atlanta last week with- 
out suffering for it in more than one way. 
‘*Yellow politicians’ and ‘‘ yellow jour- 
nalists ’’ are most guilty in this affair. 


A Race Feud in Atlanta 


HE OUTLOOK for a compromise be- 

tween President Palma and the rev- 
olutionists is brighter, and in consequence 
the need of even tem- 
porary intervention 
grows lessinsistent. If, 
however, this latest repert proves base- 
less and if the radical differences between 
the parties, which Secretary Taft found 
on his arrival, persist, then patience will 
give way to resolute action, both the 


Cuba Sobered— 
United States Alert 


naval and infantry arms of our service 
being ready to act the moment Mr. Taft, 
who has a special ambassador’s full power, 
gives the word. Senator Beveridge of 
Indiana is hot for intervention of a per- 
manent sort, but we doubt whether the 
President or Secretary Taft are. Another 
trial at self-government after the present 
scare, would be fairer to all concerned; 
it would comport better with the state- 
ment of our policy toward Latin-Ameri- 
can countries which Secretary Root has 
been expounding officially in South and 
Central America; and it would give us 
another chance to escape from the heavy 
responsibility which permanent occupa- 
tion and formal annexation would involve. 
Moreover, while it is true that English, 
German, Spanish and American vested 
interests in Cuba no doubt are most 
eager to have us assume sovereignty, it 
also is true that certain business inter- 
ests in this country, Porto Rico and 
Hawaii will oppose it fiercely. So we 
look for no precipitate or irrevocable 
action unless both parties in Cuba act 
without discretion. 


EARINGS BEFORE the legislative 

committee of Massachusetts’ Gen- 
eral Court indicate that pressure to 
amend the present law will 
come mainly from Jews, 
from corporations transporting freight 
and passengers, and from proprietors of 
resorts to which the masses go on Sunday 
expecting amusement as well as an out- 
ing. While doing justice to Jewish reli- 
gious customs and ideals the state must 
guard against opening the door to prefer- 
ences in Sunday trade, as it also must 
against broad concessions to those who 
wish to increase the labor of stevedores 
and employees on railways and boats. If 
modifications are made to cover special 
exigencies they should, as ex-Governor 
Long argued last week, be carefully 
guarded so that the exception may not 
become the rule. As for the summer 
resort amusement and show proprietors, 
their conception of the day is a purely 
secular and commercial one, and their 
tendency will be to convert liberty into 
license and to create a demand which 
they will take care to supply on profitable 
terms to themselves. The alleged ‘‘char- 
itable’’ or “philanthropic”? aspects of 
summer resort side shows are so obvi- 
ously ‘‘fakes”’ that the legislative com- 
mittee should have no difficulty in legis- 
lating to end the fraud.——With both 
Canada and France stiffening rather than 
relaxing legislation governing Sunday 
labor, it is not time for Massachusetts to 
be in a less conservative mood. Latest 
reports from Paris tell of voluntary com- 
pliance with the new Sunday rest law by 
six leading railway companies, who agree 


Sunday Laws 


within eighteen months to give fifty-two 
days a year off to their joint staff of 280,- 
000 men, a day of rest once a week being 
conceded, on Sunday when possible. 


LANS for evangelistic work the com- 

ing season are practically perfected 
by the committee on evangelism ap- 
pointed by the Massachu- 
setts Association of Congre- 
gational churches, and this 
committee is ready to help the churches 
in this work whenever the opportunity 
is offered. Pastor evangelists will be 
supplied when called for. Arrange- 
ments are being made to have groups of 
churches visited by leading pastors of the 
state, as was done in New York last 
season when Drs. Jefferson, Cadman, 
Dewey and others gave their services to 
address congregations in different parts 
of the state. Among those who have 
responded to the committee’s call for 
volunteers in this work are Drs. Alex- 
ander McKenzie of Cambridge, W. T. 
McElveen of Boston, A. B. Chalmers of 
Worcester and S. H. Woodrow of Spring- 
field. The committee has already re- 
ceived several invitations to present its 
mission before local conferences. It be- 
lieves its chief mission is to endeavor to 
arouse the churches to a fuller apprecia- 
tion of their opportunities and obliga- 
tions, and that each church may become 
an effective evangelistic force in the com- 
munity if it will use all its resources. 
The committee appeals to the pastors of 
the state to make this year one of per- 
sistent and aggressive evangelistic effort. 
Communications should be addressed to 
the chairman, Rev. F. S. Hunnewell, 
Reading, Mass. 


Evangelism in 
Massachusetts 


HE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION has been looking 
during the past year for a superintendent 
of education for its large sys- 

poera ut tem of schools in the South. 
There are seventy-two scat- 

tered from Virginia to Texas and from 
Florida to Kentucky. The personal at- 
tention of a trained educator who can 
give his time to the visitation of these 
various institutions throughout the year 
is very desirable. The appointment of 
Rev. H. Paul Douglass, D. D., to this im- 
portant work is a fortunate one and will 
be generally commended. He is thirty- 
five years of age, a son of Secretary 
Douglass of the lowa Home Missionary 
Society, and is now pastor of the First 
Congregational Church of Springfield, 
Mo., and professor of philosophy in 
Drury College. He is a graduate of Iowa 
College, 1891, Andover Seminary, 1894, and 
has taken post-graduate courses at Har- 
vard, Chicago and Columbia; his special- 
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ties are psychology and pedagogy; he has 
had considerable experience in the prac- 
tical work of teaching and is an expert 
on the relation of industrial training to 
education. Dr. Douglass will enter on 
his work immediately after the annual 
meeting of the association at Oberlin. 


HE MOVEMENT toward union of 

Baptists and Free Baptists is not 
unanimously supported by either denom- 
ination, but both are 
considering the subject 
in a brotherly spirit. 
The national committee of Baptists has 
declared that the differences between the 
two bodies with regard to ‘‘the divine 
sovereignty, regeneration and the elec- 
tion of grace,’’ have disappeared. The 
Westfield Baptist Association, meeting 
in Springfield last week, after a lively 
discussion was not fully persuaded of the 
truth of this statement and voted that it 
could indorse it till the question should 
be submitted to each local church and 
verified by the votes of these churches. 
If union can be promoted through popu- 
lar expression of opinion by church votes 
as to differences on these and kindred 
thevlogical doctrines, the method pro- 
posed by the Westfield Association seems 
likely to prove interesting. We doubt 
much if a more intelligent vote could be 
had in any local church than in the Asso- 
ciation itself, whose members admitted 
that they could not decide the question. 
We will not presume to speak for Baptists, 
but we do not believe that one in five of 
the members of Congregational churches 
could give without special study a clear 
definition of any of the doctrines mem- 
tioned above, as expressed in church 
creeds. If sufficient interest in this sub- 
ject could be aroused in local churches, 
to cause discussion—which we doubt— 
we think the dictionaries would receive 
increased attention. The fathers con- 
tended hotly over these doctrines, but the 
books they wrote and read about them 
rest peacefully under the accumulated 
dust of years. Denominations in our 
time are not impelled toward union on a 
common basis of detailed statement of 
speculative theology, but by experience 
of oneness of spirit in devotion to one 
Lord and by welcoming the opportunity 
to work together to extend his kingdom. 


Church Union on a 
Theological Basis 


HE FOURTH convention of R. E. A. 

is to be held in Rochester, N. Y., 
Feb. 5-7, 1907. The outline program just 
issued promises a con- 
tribution to the study 
of the value of religion 
in current life not less important than 
the work of the previous conventions. 
The list of topics is remarkably interest- 
ing and comprehensive, and when they 
are discussed by persons eminent in fields 
of education, government and religious 
culture they will attract, no doubt, as 
notable an assembly as those held in Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia and Boston. The four 
themes of the closing session represent 
the trend of thought which is to be cul- 
tivated through the entire convention. 
They are: Religion in the Founding of 
the Republic. What is a Christian Na- 
tion? The Quickening of the Publie Con- 
science. The Responsibility of a Chris- 
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tian Nation for the Religious Education 
of the World. 


[INSTON CHURCHILL’S moral 

triumph in the New Hampshire 
Republican Convention last week, as- 
pects of which are re- 
ferred to by Mr. Bishop 
on page 402, makes the resemblance be- 
tween him and the English political 
leader of the same name more marked, 
and it will have far-reaching influence in 
inciting young men of liberal education 
and literary skill, possessing also a finan- 
cial competence and high political ideals, 
to enter on the noble calling of politics at 
its best. We said some weeks ago that 
the time had come for New England to 
begin political housecleaning in which 
the rest of the country had been engaged 
for some time, and recent happenings in 
Maine, New Hampshire and Connecticut 
indicate that the task has begun.——The 
defeat of ex.Governor Odell of New York 
State in the Republican Primaries is a 
triumph for the reform wing of the 
party which has President Roosevelt’s 
moral support, and it clears the situation 
in the Empire State considerably so far 
as the party in power is concerned. Dif- 
ferences within the Democratic party, 
however, owing to Mr. Hearst’s ambi- 
tions, are increasingly acute, and there, 
as in Massachusetts, the party faces bit- 
ter strife between its radical and con- 
servative elements, with the Independ- 
ence League standing to gain in both 
states should conservative candidates 
win the nomination for governor. Dis- 
trict Attorney Moran of Boston has re- 
ceived the nomination for governor by 
the Massachusetts Independence League, 
as well as by the Prohibitionists; and he 
still is in the running for the Democratic 
nomination also. If he gets it the con- 
servative Democratic vote to a consider- 
able extent will pass to the Republicans. 


Reform Victories 


PECIAL INTERESTS long have 

made the lobby serve their interests 
at Washington and state capitals. At 
last an organization has 
come into being which 
will work at centers of legislation for 
the interests of the people as a whole. 
Representatives of the people are to be 
watched to see that they really serve 
those whom they pretend to serve. The 
organization of The People’s Lobby, with 
prominent journalists, political reformers 
and educators upon it, who are to watch 
especially the record of every legislator 
at Washington on all measures affecting 
social welfare, is a sign of the times. 
There is nothing like publicity to focus 
upon evil the white light of public 
condemnation. The Lincoln Magazine, 
the admirable organ of the Anti Saloon 
League, publishes in the October number, 
a detailed analysis of the vote of every 
member of the House of Representatives 
of the Massachusetts Legislature on tem- 
perance issues. The best praise of the 
Anti-Saloon League we have seen recently 
is from the official journal of the liquor 
trade, which says: ‘‘The liquor trade has 
to acknowledge the power of the Anti- 
Saloon League. It engages th brainiest 
preachers, brainiest lawyers and the brain- 
iest politicians in the country. As a pro- 
hibitive measure, it is doing more than all 
other temperance forces combined.” 


A People’s Lobby 
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RITISH NEWSPAPER accounts of 
the great heat in England during the 
last days of August and the first part of 
; September are as startling 
~ gg aa as the stories they used to 
print of the weather in the 
United States. For three successive days 
ending Sunday, Sept. 2, the thermometer 
registered in London above ninety de- 
grees in the shade and on Monday it went 
to 131 in the sun. The heat wave swept 
all over the British Isles and liogered 
everywhere. The fierce heat started many 
fires and destroyed harvests on several 
farms. Property amounting to $9,000 was 
thus consumed on a farm owned by Lady 
Henry Somerset. Many cases of sun- 
stroke were reported and a number of 
deaths occurred from the heat. Mosqui- 
toes and wasps swarmed in to contribute 
to the general discomfort. No such con- 
ditions in England have been known for 
more than sixty years. Accounts of the 
Sunday services tell of depleted and per- 
spiring audiences. No allusion seems to 
have been made to that blessed abode 
where there is always ‘‘sacred, high, eter- 
nal noon.” Dr. Reuen Thomas in the 
pulpit of London City Temple toiled in 
an atmosphere of eighty-eight degrees. 
The ministry of Rev. Trevor Davies was 
inaugurated in Great Queen Street Chapel 
with a large and sweltering congrega- 
tion, and thus the record goes for many 
churches. Would that we could have 
wafted the refreshing east wind of Bos- 
ton across to our afflicted brethren! 


EN. J. F. SMITH, the second Roman 

Catholic to attain to the post, be- 
came head of the Philippine Commission 
and governor general of 
the islands last week, 
Archbishop Harty officiating at the func- 
tion.- General Smith’s attitude toward 
Filipino aspirations, judging by his in- 
augural, is harsh and forbidding compared 
with Mr. Taft’s and the retiring governor 
general’s, Mr. Ide’s, excelling even that of 
Mr. Wright, the Southerner, whose race 
prejudices were not concealed. It is un- 
derstood that Mr. Smith is not to retain 
the position long, and that Mr. Magoon 
on his way from Panama to Manila is to 
shape practica'ly the insular policy as 
soon as he arrives. Mr. Magoon is one of 
the ablest men recently drafted into the 
national service, whose record in the War 
Department during the Spanish War and 
our early occupation of Porto Rico, Cuba 
and the Philippines revealed a master 
legal mind and a forceful and balanced 
character. He was recently sent to Pan- 
ama to deal with that state in a construc- 
tive way, and he now goes to the Philip- 
pines where he is needed. 


Philippine Changes 


TYPHOON suddenly swept over the 

harbor of Hong Kong, Sept. 18, and 
practically wiped out the fleet of native 
vessels there gathered 
ee ae and destroyed or seri- 
ously damaged other shipping, so that the 
total loss of property probably amounts 
to $20,000,000, loss of life among the Chi- 
nese being heavy, but light among Eu- 
ropeans and Americans. One of these 
found dead was Bishop Hoare of the 
Church of England’s missionary force, 
who was made bishop in 1896 after twenty 
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years of conspicuous service at Ningpo 
in educational work. What with the San 
Francisco and Valparaiso disasters the 
Pacific has been the scene of our worst 
tragedies of nature of late.——An edict of 
great importance recently issued from the 
Chinese Foreign Office, we infer will meet 
the pledge recently made by Mr. Morley 
in behalf of Great Britain’s willingness 
under certain conditions to end the opium 
traffic. If China is determined within a 
decade to stop its use, Great Britain can- 
not maintain her position of forcing it on 
China without incurring the scorn of the 
civilized world. Mr. Morley said that 
Great Britain would consider a proposi- 
tion from China. China has made it.—— 
Anti-Chinese hostility increases in British 
Columbia, 


ROM MISSIONARIES of our own 
American Board we have secured 
from time to time articles informing our 
churches of the amazing 
The Evolution changes rapidly going on in 
of China . : 
this ancient empire. Dr. 
Sheffield’s article in last week’s issue is 
an example; and accounts of Dr. Tenney, 
now in this country, and of his educa- 
tional work among the Chinese are illus- 
trations. Naturally our missionaries have 
not emphasized their own part in bring- 
ing about these changes, but rather have 
pointed out present conditions and oppor- 
tunities. An article in the London Chris- 
tian World by one who has spent the last 
twenty-two years in Central China directs 
attention to Christian missions as a factor 
in the evolution of the empire, and to the 
changes of methods called for by the new 
conditions. China seems to be following 
in the steps of Japan in her progress 
toward modern civilization. The writer 
Says: 

Direct evangelization by the missionary, 
whether by tongue or pen, was the method 
of the nineteenth century. It proved most 
effective, and is by no means obsolete. A 
wonderful change has, however, taken place. 
Churches are springing up all over China, 
idolatry has been largely abandoned; through- 
out the empire temples are being turned into 
public schools, in which, for the most part, 
Sunday is observed as a day of rest; there is 
a widespread feeling that the Christian Scrip- 
tures claim and deserve reverent study, and the 
name of Christ is mentioned with deep re- 
spect. Missionaries, whose one ambition it 
has been to make Christ known to the people, 
often find themselves honored by the higher 
officials. 

The present awakening in China is very 
largely the outcome of the widespread evan- 
gelization of the last century; and the multi- 
tudes in China are now looking for guidance 
to the churches in their midst. This indicates 
that the main work of the missionary must 
henceforth be to train and guide the Chinese 
worker. Today we need fully equipped Chi- 
nese pastors and evangelists, schoolmasters 
and teachers, doctors and nurses. This means 
thorough training of men or women for the 
various departments, and this again presup- 
poses a good system of primary and secondary 
education for the children. 


HE PASTORAL LETTER to the 
French clergy and laity, read in the 
Catholic churches last Sunday, commits 
the archbishops and bishops 

prams 9 to unabated hostility to the 
in Spain Separation Law, and heralds 
coming ejectment from, or 

voluntary surrender of church property, 
with scenes that will bring turmoil and 
bitterness, and intensify the feud which 
exists between Church and State. This 


obscurantist attitude of Pius X. and the 
obedient higher clergy is taken against 
the better judgment of some of the 
finest French bishops and laymen like 
M. Brunetiere who know the modern 
French electors’ minds too well to care 
to collide with public opinion needlessly, 
and who deprecate further alienation of 
the men of France from the Church. It 
is impossible not to admire the temper 
of sacrifice with which some of the 
French clergy face the coming financial 
stringency, which, by the way, American 
Catholics are to be asked to relieve by 
extra generous gifts to the Pope. Sev- 
eral recent American episcopal addresses 
have specifically stated that what the 
Church in France now needs, but has 
not, rich and prosperous American Ca- 
tholicism is to make good.——As in 
France when Dreyfus was the scapegoat 
and the Republic’s bitterest enemies were 
Clericals fanning the anti.Semitic fever, 
so in Spain today, resistance by the King 
and the Liberal Ministry to continuance 
of past parasitic relations between the 
religious orders and the State, has simply 
led the Clericals to ally themselves with 
the Carlists and thus set a back fire to 
worry the dynasty. The present pope, 
when a Venetian archbishop, was on 
intimate terms with the Carlist pretender 
to the Spanish throne, and he still looks 
on him with a kindly eye. 





The Power of the Press 


At the beginning of the year 1905 there 
were 21,400 periodicals issued in the 
United States with circulations ranging 
from the hundreds and thousands of spe- 
cial class journals to the millions (thirty- 
six) of the weeklies and the monthlies 
(nearly sixty three millions). Herein this 
land of diffused elementary and higher 
education there is a reading public such 
as no body of journalists ever before had 
to satisfy or to derive support from; and 
here in consequence exists a force of 
public opinion respecting ethics of gov- 
ernment, industry and domestic life and 
at work shaping social evolution, such 
as no ancient democracy ever knew. 

The text for a homily on the power of 
the press is found just now in the multi- 
plying announcements of new periodicals 
to be established this fall, and of radical 
changes of policy and modes of publica- 
tion by journals with a past. Notwith- 
standing the apparent already sufficient 
supply of journals, general and technical, 
men with capital and with brains are 
planning to increase the supply and—they 
hope—also create a larger demand. Com- 
petition for the time and thought of 
readers goes on with unrestrained covet- 
ousness among publishers and editors, 
however much the principle of competi- 
tion may be meeting with checks in other 
departments of modern life. 

We are not of those who rejoice un- 
reservedly in this condition of affairs. 
Blessed is the informing and illuminating 
journal which enters a home that other- 
wise would be ignorant and without vi- 
sion, and makes it a center of intelligence ; 
but in very many American homes today 
so many periodicals are taken that no one 
of them is thoroughly read, and few are 
appreciated for what they are worth, Old 
friends are superseded by new acquaint- 
ances, only to give way in time to the 
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latest candidate for popular favor. One 
consequence is that families which once 
read distinctively Christian literature now 
either calmly exclude it or allow it to 
enter the home only as a matter of con- 
descension; and Congregationalists that 
once wished to know of happenings and 
thought within the circle of fellowship 
now affect contempt for or indifference to 
the journals which reflect the life of the 
denomination. Every periodical seeking 
admission to a home today should be as 
rigidly investigated as a man seeking ad- 
mission to its inner circle should be; and 
once made a member of the family circle 
on such terms it should be treated with 
some degree of constancy. 

Mr. Dooley is made by Mr. Dunne to say, 
in the October American Magazine, ‘‘No 
sir, as Hogan says, I care not who makes 
th’ laws or th’ money iv a counthry so 
long as I run th’ presses,’”’ which is but 
saying that this is a country controlled in 
the last analysis by its journalists. If 
this be so, it behooves the country to in- 
quire with careful scrutiny as to the tests 
of character and intellectual competence 
which obtain in the profession; the re- 
lation of editors to proprietors and the 
real amount of freedom in thought and 
writing permitted; and the degree of 
careful reflection upon positions taken 
which the exigencies of the journalist’s 
life permit. 

In so far as the press serves as a gath- 
erer of news on an unprecedented scale, 
furnishing a multitude of readers with 
the raw material for their own judgments 
upon life, it unquestionably is serving so- 
ciety today as it never did before. That 
its authority as an interpreter of the 
news it brings or as a judge of men and 
movements is as great as it was formerly, 
may be and is doubted by not a few stu- 
dents of the times. 

Our word of counsel then, respecting 
appeals for subscription or purchase which 
will come from new journals to the Amer- 
ican reading public this fall, is one of con- 
servatism. If the new journal has higher 
ethical ideals and more correct taste in 
matters of literature than the periodicals 
you now take, well and good; but be slow 
in making a change. Congregationalists 
who pretend to know aught or care aught 
for the fellowship of the churches, will 
remember the service as a bond of union 
in which a denominational journal has 
no peer. 


Interdenominational Baptism 


Rev. A. C. Dixon, D. D., of Ruggles 
Street Baptist Church, Boston, on accept- 
ing the pastorate of the Moody Church, 
Chicago, has already had the cold shoul- 
der formally turned on him by his Baptist 
brethren in Chicago. Their objection to 
giving him a welcome was that the Moody 
Church is Congregational and that it ap- 
proves of theories of baptism generally 
accepted by denominations other than 
the Baptist. Baptism is administered in 
the Moody Church to infants as well as 
adults, and by sprinkling, pouring or im- 
mersion as the candidates prefer, all 
methods being regarded as equally Scrip- 
tural so far as any expression by the 
church is concerned, and all those bap- 
tized being received into the church on 
equal terms, 

Dr. Dixon replies to the Chicago Bap- 
tist ministers by stating his reasons for 
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accepting the call, The gist of his state- 
ment is that he is convinced that it 
pleases Christ to have him accept it, that 
the Moody Church while Congregational 
is independent, that it is solidly against 
certain Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian 
and Congregational institutions of learn- 
ing whose religious teaching he regards 
as apostasy, that it opposes the worldli- 
ness which is submerging many churches, 
and has no fellowship with those who do 
not hold the Bible to be the written Word 
of God and Jesus Christ as his incarnate 
Word. 

On the positive side Dr. Dixon says 
that the Moody Church uses spiritual 
methods in building up a regenerate spir- 
itual membership and offers a field for 
winning souls second to no other. 

As to the doctrines which Baptists be- 
lieve and regard as distinguishing them 
from other religious bodies, Dr. Dixon 
declares that he believes them thoroughly, 
while he does not insist that the church 
to which he is to minister shall believe 
them. He believes immersion to be the 
only baptism and to be administered to 
believers only, but he accords to all other 
Christians liberty to practice what they be- 
lieve. It is therefore to be inferred that 
as pastor of the Moody Church he is ready 
to baptize infants and to sprinkle or pour 
as well as to immerse when his people 
believe those to be appropriate forms of 
baptism. Dr. Dixon asserts with great 
positiveness his views of what the Bible 
teaches concerning itself and concerning 
God and men and God’s relations to them. 
But Dr. Dixon declares that the Moody 
Church, while it has no fellowship with 
those who would destroy those interpre- 
tations of Scripture which it regards as 
fundamental, ‘‘ gives to every individual 
the right to interpret the Scriptures for 
himself and to obey them according to 
the light he has.”” Dr. Dixon says that 
the creed of the Moody Church to which 
every member assents might be adopted 
without compromise of principle by any 
true Baptist church. He omits to state 
that every true Baptist church has a 
creed at least one article of which could 
not be adopted by the Moody Church. 

The simple fact underlying Dr. Dixon’s 
statement is that he does not consider im- 
mersion as essential. He believes that it 
is the only baptism, and will continue to 
declare his belief. But he accepts with- 
out compunction the pastorate of a church 
which does not so believe, and will ad- 
minister baptism in the forms desired by 
its members. We have no doubt that 
many Baptist ministers would refuse to 
express disapproval of that position. 

Incidentally Dr. Dixon intimates his 
willingness to stand as a leader of a reli- 
gious party not divided by denominational 
lines, with opponents in all denomina- 
tions. He seems to have a hostile eye on 
the University of Chicago, t> look askance 
at McCormick and Chicago Theological 
Seminaries and perhaps to cast a backward 
glanee at Boston University, while he 
fully sympathizes with the Moody Church, 
which has no glad hand for churches 
whose pastors hold what he considers de- 
structive views of the history and inspi- 
ration of the Bible. But most significant 
is his position as a leading Baptist that 
the one barrier which his denomination in 
this country has persistently held up be- 
tween itself and the rest of Christendom 
ought to be a barrier no longer. 


The Witnessing Qualities 


The Witness of a Patient Hope 


Most of us, perhaps, instinctively asso- 
ciate hope with visions and, in symbol, 
with the flushed clouds of the sky at dawn. 
But the writer of the Epistle to the He- 
brews thinks of the depths of the sea and 
the strong anchor that holds the ship safe 
when the tempest blows. Because of the 
fears and troubles of this life our hope 
must be the support and the companion 
of patient steadfastness. It must take 
hold upon the unseen, An impatient, 
fluttering and wavering hope bears no 
true witness to the fellowship of Christ 
with men. Only the sure and steadfast 
hold upon an unseen strength brings sta- 
bility and compels attention from the 
impatient and disheartened world. 

Why should the child of God expect all 
his good things to come at once? Ours is 
& progressive experience, and we are fool- 
ish and inconsistent if we refuse the dis- 
cipline of patience or forget that God 
must think also of our morrow. For we 
are but in the initial stages of an experi- 
ence which leads ever more into a com- 
pleter likeness to our Lord. If God gave 
us all gifts at once and not the daily gift 
we need, we should be driven by sad ex- 
perience to confess our inability to master 
such great things. 

Has he not set before us the example of 
his own patience? There is no thought of 
hurry in the counsels of our Heavenly 
Father. The ages have been his, the ages 
are still his, in which to work. And by 
the progress of the past we feed our hopes 
of good tocome. Nor is his patience less 
when we consider it with reference to our 
own shortcomings. God’s love suffers 
long and is kind. He waits for our re- 
pentance and return. The remembrance 
of his longsuffering is a call at once to 
patience and to expectation. 

The world needs the presence of a 
hopeful, expectant and therefore joyful 
Church. We make too much even of 
thankfulness for present gifts if we for- 
get the enlargement which is promised. 
In an evil age, and in the midst of perse- 
cution, it was natural for the apostle to 
write that we are saved by hope. So a 
ship is saved by the anchor which holds 
it from drifting on the rocks. But in 
prosperity and self-content hope saves us 
from a cowardly and indolent self.satis- 
faction. We are kept from lassitude; we 
are kept for our ideals of the life which 
beseems the children of God. Though 
we enjoy our life as God enriches it from 
day to day, we know that our true life is 
hid with Christ in God. 

As God is patient with us and hopeful 
for us, so he gives us opportunities of 
patience and of hope for others. Our 
witness is a witness of expectation. We 
look for the good in every man and desire 
that God would bring it to perfection. 
And nothing will force us to give up hope 
for any man except his own final refusal 
to accept God’s mercy and climb by his 
aid up to the heights of life. Such a hope 
in God and such a view of our brother 
bears true witness to the love of God and 
the desire of Christ for men. 


* Prayer meeting topic for Sept. 30—Oct. 6. The 
Witness of a Patient Hope. Heb. 6: 9-20; Rev. 3: 
7-13. Have we aright to expect everything at once? 
The ¢xample of God’s patience. The expectant and 
unruffied life as testimony. 
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In Brief 


Well done, Mayor Jones! And may the Min- 
neapolis municipal election more than ratify 
the verdict of the Republican primaries last 
week! 





A minister in a note to this office last Sun- 
day evening writes, ‘‘I have been preaching 
this evening and am stupid from the effects 
of it.” We have not yet heard from his con- 
gregation. 





One of the most wholesome movements now 
under way in Boston is the prosecution of men 
guilty of naturalization frauds. The sentence 
of one perjurer to three years in prison will 
have a deterrent effect. 


Preachers in San Francisco may be solicit- 
ous about their support, but lawyers need not 
be. Twenty thousand suits against default- 
ing German insurance companies alone al- 
ready have been brought. 


Gentiles in Salt Lake City last week cited 
the district attorney (a Mormon) into court to 
show cause why he should not direct the arrest 
of Joseph F. Smith, president of the Mormon 
Church, on a charge of unlawful marital rela- 
tions. 








Our recent article on Sir Oliver Lodge seems 
to have conveyed to many valuable informa- 
tion touching the religious position of this 
distinguished scientist. Several pastors have 
already alluded in their sermons to the man 
and his mediating work and reprinted his creed 
on their church calendars. 





It looks as if through the immediate help of 
its many friends the A. M. A. is going to make 
a gratifying financial record for its year which 
closes Sept. 30, and so come up to its sixtieth 
anniversary at Oberlin with special reasons 
for jubilation. The program elsewhere printed 
in this issne whets the appetite. 





Not every minister is a hero to his assistant. 
One of the wreaths which attracted most at- 
tention at the funeral of the late George 
Matheson was the joint token of affection of 
a long line of ministers who had been his 
assistants. Their testimony was that work 
under him had been an inspiration. 


If it be true—and in a measure it is—as a 
contributor to a recent Atlantic Month'y points 
out, that the souvenir postal card is a foe of 
the art of correspondence or letter writing, 
what shall we say of the fact that 200,000 of 
them pass daily through the New York post 
oftice, not to mention other cities’ offices? 





The Weather Bureau is about to begin send- 
ing out forecasts six days in advance. This is 
not due to use of more exact methods, but toa 
wider range of observation. If you can watch 
a continent you can tell better about coming 
local conditions. Moral: The value of any 
prediction is in exact ratio to the data under 
scrutiny. 


Calling attention to the fact that a large 
number of members of the Japanese Congre- 
gational churches—over one thousand it is 
said—were struck off the rolls last year, one of 
the Japanese journals attributes the fact to 
failure to give Christian nurture after profes- 
sion of faith and baptism. The seed will not 
grow if it is not watered. 


A resident of Portland, Me., informs the 
New York Sun that at least fifty residents of 
that city whom he knows have mortgaged 
their homes to buy automobiles. If property 
were the only thing mortgaged in our present 
mad craze, it would be bad enough; but time 
and physical energy also are spent which 
should go to higher things. 


Automobilists face some perils in other 
countries which as yet they have not encoun- 
tered here. A prima donna driving a motor 
car in Hungary ran into a flock of geese and 
killed 140 of them. The villagers captured the 
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car and forced her to buy the slaughtered 
birds ata high price. She rode away with her 
car piled high with trophies of the chase. 





The fortunate ministers who spent their 
summer abroad are nearly all back at their 
posts and some are sharing with parishioners 
the cream of their experiences and yet others 
are so modest and stand so much in dread of 
being identified with the traditional minister 
whotalks Europe ad nauseam after his return, 
that they do not even venture to tell their 
people as much as they would like to hear. 
Mistake! < 





The New York Observer bas jvined the In- 
dependent in acceptance of the simplified spell- 
ing which President Roosevelt approves. For 
the present, however, the reader of its chil- 
dren’s department will have three hundred new 
spellings and the adults’ only two hundred, a 
sound pedagogical principle being observed 
that “as the twig is bent the tree is inclined,” 
whereas an aged bough often would rather 
break than bend. 





Mr. F. A. Atkins, the well-known English 
journalist, after a hurried visit to New York 
describes this ‘‘amazing city” to the Chris- 
tian World readers. He saw and heard many 
things that suggested ‘‘ the menace of a blind, 
callous, corrupt materialism,’ but as well 
“‘many other things that could only be the 
fruit of a religious spirit—a generous humani- 
tarianism, a devotion to social service, a wist- 
ful longing aiter the highest.”’ 





A Burlington, Vt., prayer meeting attendant 
tells the New York Sun of a prayer recently 
offered up in a local prayer meeting. The 
petitioner, who is fond of using large words 
even though not always understanding them, 
closed his prayer as follows: *‘ An’ we pray 
thee, O Lord, au’int us all with the ’ile o’ 
Patmos, to thy ’tarnal glory. Amen.” St. 
John’s adventures on the island of Patmos 
were in the mind of the petitioner. 





The women of Newport, R. I., rose up last 
week; forced purification of the local bill 
boards, and compelled the local bill poster to 
concede fu'ure censorship by a committee of 
women. This is an admirable precedent, 
which should inspire many local women’s 
clubs to do likewise. The Brown News Com- 
pany of St. Louis is to be commended for its 
order to all dealers whom it controls that peri- 
odical literature or books which make heroas 
out of criminals must be debarred. 





A bronze statue of Augustus Cesar was set 
up on the campus of Brown University last 
week, and as President Faunce in accepting 
the gift emphasized Cesar’s physical prowess 
and his patronage of art as worthy of remem- 
brance, the Springfield Republican cruelly re- 
marks that the statue probably will be of 
greatest inspiration to the art department and 
the football team. The statue will take its 
place with the one of Frederick the Great in 
Washington as an anomaly on American soil. 





Cremation is making some progress in most 
civilized countries, but everywhere it meets 
with obstacles. A pastor in Metz, Germany, 
who died recently left directions to have his 
body cremated, but no clergyman could be 
found to attend it to the crematory. Minis- 
ters, both of the Lutheran and Catholic 
churches, are united in opposing cremation as 
tending to weaken popular faith in the resur- 
rection of the body. A popular course in 
chemistry is perhaps as much needed as a 
course in eschatology. 





A white marble statue of a fisherman eight 
feet high was lately unveiled at Hull, Eng., 
in the presence of thousands of spectators, to 
commemorate the monumental absurdity of 
the Russian fleet firing on the British fishing 
vessels off Dogger Bank two yearsago. Isn’t 
it rather cruel to attempt to immortalize the 
many incidents of the tragic folly of the Rus- 


sian bureaucracy during the last few years? 
The whole revolting story can perhaps be 
summed up soon in a single monument over 
its grave. 





We printed a fortnight ago the declaration 
on the vital problem of church unity made by 
Bishop Bell of the United Brethren Church 
which was so heartily adopted by the many 
Christians of various sects gathered at Mt. 
Hermon, Cal., this summer. In obedience to 
this irenicon the Congregational ministers of 
San Francisco and vicinity voted subsequently: 


That all pastors of the United Brethren and 
Methodist Protestant churches within sixty 
miles of San Francisco will be welcomed as 
members of this body; and all other minis- 
ters of these denominations will be received 
on recommendation. 





In The Congregationalist of Sept. 15, we 
criticised utterances of a Western minister 
on the occasion of his resignation of his pas- 
torate, with the qualification, ‘“‘assuming that 
he is correctly quoted,” but we mentioned no 
name. The criticism would have been jastly 
applied toa minister using the language tele- 
graphed t» the newspapers through the Asso- 
ciated Press. But we have since read a copy 
of the sermon and find in it neither the lan- 
guage quoted nor the temper manifested ac- 
cording to the press dispatches. The pastor 
had grievances which he frankly stated, and the 
charch accepted his resignation because he de- 
clared that his purpose to leave was unalter- 
able, and passed unanimously a vote of confi- 
dence in him and in his work. It is especially 
cruel to misrepresent a minister in published 
reports at such a time, and a serious injustice 
to the church. 





Last call for names of persons who wish Mr. 
Martin to know that they thank him for their 
enjoyment of the Conversation Corner which 
he conducted so long and has recently been 
forced to pass over to other hands. His own 
talent in original research work and for trac 
ing a bit of literature to its far away source 
never appeared t» better advantage than in 
the article in this issue on the Kid Story. 
Who but Mr. Martin would have the patience 
and insight to discover that this nursery rhyme, 
so familiar to a former generation of children, 
goes back to the ancient Passover ceremony 
of the Hebrews? We should like to have it 
understood, by the way, in connection with 
this proposed list of names that old people, 
young people and the smallest tots are eligible 
toit. Some ‘‘ grown-ups’ who wanted to send 
their names did not do so till they learned that 
this was not to be a children’s demonstration 
only. Thelist now embraces over 1,000 names. 
We should beglad toadd any others that might 
fitly belong in this interesting and widely rep- 
resentative company of well-wishers to Mr. 
Martin. But we must hear from them in the 
course.of the next fortnight, after which the 
door will have to be shut. 





Personalia 


Hon. M. F. Dickinson of Boston, a well- 
known Congregational layman, is the father 
of the movement in the American Bar Associ- 
ation for the formulation, adoption and en- 
forcement of a code of professional ethics. 


Roscoe Conkling Bruce, the brilliant Afro- 
American graduate of Harvard who went to 
Tuskegee to strengthen and give form to its 
academic department, has become supervisor 
of Afro-American schools in Washington, D.C. 


Admiral Chichester of the British navy, who 
died last week, stood shoulder to shoulder with 
Admiral Dewey at Manila when Germany 
threatened to make trouble for us. Naturally 
American naval officers and marines partici- 
pated in his funeral at Gibraltar. 


Prof. Hugh Black, who has left St. George’s 
Church, Edinburgh, for a chair in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, is to receive as 
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a parting present from his people an autograph 
album with the signatures of all the members 
of his congregation. It will bea big catalogue. 


An author zd life of Mark Twain by Albert 
Bigelow Paine is being written which, to- 
gether with the autobiography of Mr. Clemens 
now running in the North American Review, 
will give the public, prior to his death, a very 
clear impression of what manner of man he 
has been and is. 


Rev. Dr: Len Broughton of Atlanta has 
been preaching in Dr. Campbell Morgan’s pul- 
pit at Westminster Chapel, London. The 
physical resemblance between the two men 
when preaching is frequently commented on 
in the press, and Mrs. Morgan is said to have 
once mistaken the one for the other. The re- 
semblance is said to be as marked in their 
characters and methods as in their persons. 


The brains of the Japanese army centered 
in the late General Kodama. His eldest son 
says that it was his father’s regular habit to 
stand in some retired placa for abou’ an hour 
every morning after rising, and while facing 
ths rising sun to utter some words in a low 
tone. Questioned as to why he did this, Gen- 
eral Kodama replied, ‘* When man has done 
everything in his power there remains nothing 
but the help of the g.ds.”’ 


Gipsy Smith will ba with us in New York 
next week. We shall at once be acquainted 
with him through the delightful sketch of him 
by Dr. Cadman on another page. Mr. Smith 
has no desire to put off traits inherited from 
his gipsy ancestry. He has arranged already 
a two months’ motor tour in England next 
spring, with appointments to speak in four or 
five villages daily, after wandering about in 
this large country during the coming autumn 
and winter. 


Sir A. Conan Doyle does not rest content 
under the charge of being an agnostic. He 
writes: “I am a believer in the Christian sys- 
tem in its simplest and least dogmatic form as 
being on the whole the noblest which the 
world has evolved, though it has been so over- 
laid by the bigots and the formalists that it is 
difficult sometimes to see the original outlines 
at all. It is not a shaven head, but it is wide 
charity in the heart which is the essence of 
that creed.’’ 


The nomination of D. Clarence Gibboney by 
the City Party of Philadelphia for the office 
of distric: attorney gave decent citizens an 
oppertunity to vote for a man who, as an of- 
ficer of a Lawand Order League, had proved his 
devotion to highest civic ideals and his daunt- 
less moral courage. Mayor Weaver’s charges 
against the honesty of some delegates to the 
convention, forced Mr. Gibboney to decline to 
stand. Our leading Congregational pastor in 
the city, Dr. Kloss, offered the prayer at the 
stirring convention, and Rev. C. M. Roberts 
seconded the nomination of Mr. Gibboney. 
The temper of the occasion may be gathered 
from some of Mr. Roberts’s words: 


I am not authorized by any edict from the 
Church so to do; but I come from the people 
whom | know. I come, gentlemen, from the 
people who have been outraged in their prop- 
erty and in their persons under forms of law 
and have been left, in the great Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, without recourse. I come to 
represent the widows who come with their 
three mites, or two, or one, as the case may 
be, to fling them into the temple treasure; but 
who have been met at the door of the very 
temple of liberty by those who call themselves 
high priest, to snatch even the mites from the 
widows’ hands. I come to represent children 
whom [ know, who have been deprived of the 
schooling that they ought to have had and 
which is their right under the Constitution 
and the laws of this great Commonwealth. I 
come, gentlemen, to speak for these and for 
more; I come to speak for the dead, who lift 
their skeletons out of the grave, slaughtered 
as certainly as by the pistol or the stilletto 
and who call to you and to me for that justice 
which shall mean, not vengeance for the dead,. 
but, perhaps, still merey for the living. 
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Wanted: Good Ideas on Church 
Work 


During the coming year in this department 
we wish to make a specialty, to a greater 
degree than heretofore, of the features, move 
ments and methods of work which are most 
suggestive and stimulating to our readers, 80 
that efter scanning our columns they wili be 
better able to solve their own problems, and 
will be filled with courage to carry on their 
own work. We believe that many good plans 
are being successfully tried in our churches 
and those of other denominations, of which 
we hear nothing and of which our readers 
ought to know. We therefore invite them to 
co-operate to this end by telling us what 
their churches are doing and how they are 
doing it, whenever they think their activities 
differ from those of the average church and 
would interest the churches throughout the 
country. We shall therefore welcome, in brief 
torm, fresh suggestions growing out ef practi- 
cal experience, as to church work in its vari- 

. ous departments, especially in these lines: 

ENLISTING THE INTEREST AND SERVICE OF 
MEN. 

HOLDING AND HELPING THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 

WHAT TO Do FOR THE BOYS AND GIBLS. 

FINANCING THE CHURCH FOR THE COMING 
YEAR. 

EQUIPPING A MODERN CHURCH KITCHEN. 

THE BEsT USE OF PRINTERS’ INK. 

Goop IDEAS ON VENTILATION. 

WAYS OF REACHING OUTSIDERS. 

MAKING CHURCH GROUNDS ATTRACTIVE. 

SUITABLE CHURCH ENTERTAINMENTS. 

VARYING THE MIDWEEK MERTING. 


For the best usable article on any of the 
above subjects we will pay five dollars. Other 
articles which the editors consider espe- 
cially valuable will be paid for at space rates. 
Articles containing from 500 to 1,200 words 
are more likely to be accepted. This offer is 
not confined to our subscribers nor to Con- 
gregationalists. Address all manuscripts to 
Church News Editor, The Congregationalist, 
Boston, Mass 





A Brave San Francisco Crurch 
and Its Opportunity 
BY REV. E. L. WALZ 


Rev. George C. Adams of our First Church 
in San Francisco has saii that the courage of 
Fourih Church (San Francisco), since the earth- 
quake and fire, has been a constant inspiration 
to him. Rev. C. R. Brown of Oakland and 
others bear similar-testimony. 

On the night of the earthquake day (the sky 
lurid, the streets crowded) the regular midweek 
service was held in the lecture-room of Fourth 
Church. The people were persuaded that they 
needed the church, and proved their-devotion 
in many ways. The mother of the church 
treasurer, at the risk of her life, though crip- 
pled with rheumatism, saved from her badly 
wrecked home all the church money. The 
clerk guarded the church records. A trustee 
ventured near the fire line and secured the 
church fire insurance policy. 

One man with no money to his name said 
after the flames had seized the church, ‘* I have 
$50 wages due me and I'll give it all toward a 
new building.” The general feeling was ex- 
pressed by one who said, “* We can live in tents 
for a year but we just must have a church at 
onee.”” And we have a church. 

Some members of the Boys’ Club and a few 
of our men, together with the pastor, cleared 
away the débris from the church lot. Thesum 
of $1,000 was asked for and received from the 
committee in charge of the funds for church 
reconstruction. The neighborhood was a 
desert when the building was begun: now there 
are hundreds of lightly and hurriedly built 
homes near the church, which is in the oldest 
part of the city, between Telegraph and Rus- 
sian Hills. 

On Aug. 26 the first service was held in the 
temporary building. The car strike began 


that day, but 100 devoted and enthusiastic 
people tramped through the ruins; some of 
them from a distance of five miles and with 
thanksgiving, joy and heartiness worshiped 
God. This building has cost, with furnishings, 
$1,300. Though too small, it must serve for 
the winter. It is so placed and constructed 
that a permanent building can be erected 
around, over and under it. Then the material 
can be reused for the later and larger edifice. 
A porch in front saves the building from a 
barnlike appearance. Fourteen windows flood 
the room with light. The people are delighted 
with their new church home. 

This is the first Protestant church in the 
North Beach district, formerly thickly popu- 
lated and now ahead of other parts of the 
burned area in rebuilding. The “* Redlight” 
people have been driven up-town, and our field 
will probably be in many ways a better ohe 
after many days. In this parish was the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, which will not 
rebuild this winter. The Episcopal church is 
making no move. The German church cannot 
gather a congregation. The Russian church is 
abandoned. One settlement has disappeared, 
and the other is running a dispensary in a port- 
able house on one corner of our church lot— 
given them rent free. The Roman Catholics 
and the Fourth Church hold the field—and it 
is a large one O, how we long for a suitable 
building well equipped for institutional work! 

We shall try to keep ‘“‘open heuse”’ every 
night as it is—with good reading matter, 
clubs, classes, lectures and socials. Our peo- 
ple are willing to make sacrifices—some of 
them too eager. Provisions arehigher. Farni- 
ture must be bought. The rains of the winter 
will interfere with many kinds of work. So 
money comes in slowly. The pastor and his 
wife are satisfied to be ‘on half pay,’”’ but day 
and night they hope and pray for an ade- 
quate building for their church. And this will 
cost $25,000. Pre:byterian friends have given 
enough fora fine pipe organ. The Congreza- 
tional women of Vermont have pledged $500. 
Central Church, Boston, has sent nearly $300 
for the building, besides a gift of a piano, 
communion set and hymn-books, through 
Central’s pastor. Other sums have come in 
from personal friends and smaller churches, 
and may amount, altogether, before the winter 
is over, tonearly $5,000 Insurance ina Phila- 
delphia company, fur $500 on the organ and 
$2,500 on the building, cannot be collected at 
present. 

This, then, is our statement. We have 
courage, enthusiasm, hope, faith. We need 
help. We promise earnest, spiritual service 
in the cause of the kingdom. 





The Passing of Dowie 


Tuesday, in obedience to the order of the 
court, votes were cast for a leader of the reli- 
gious interests of Zion. Dowie urged his fol- 
lowers, of whom there are not many, to stay 
away from the polls. Six votes were cast for 
a Mr. Bills and seven votes were thrown out 
asirregular. Of the 1,919 votes cast Voliva re- 
ceived 1,906. The polls were open from 6 A.M. 
to9 p.m. There were four voting places. Re- 
ceiver Hateley has recently reported the debts 
of Zion at something more than $6,000,000 and 
the quick assets at a little more than $2,000,000. 
It will require skillful management and con- 
siderable time to meet the obligations and save 
the city. Itis possible that this may be done, 
but prospects in this direction are not alto- 
gether cheering. Dowie, if reports can be 
trusted and in his case they are not always 
trustworthy, is in very poor health. He prom- 
ises to address the faithful once more on Sun- 
day at Shiloh House but he may not be able to 
speak. He is planning to go to Mexico for the 
winter. Probably Judge Landis will soon de- 
termine the amount he is to receive as a pen- 
sion. Every one recognizas the fact that Dowie 
is the founder of Zion, that he has gathered, 
the 20,000 people, more or less, who have looked 
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to him as their religious teacher. It is fitting 
that in his feebleness and weakness he should 
not be left to suffer from poverty. Yet there 
can be no excuse for his claims or for his meth- 
ods, although it may be that he has persuaded 
himself to believe in himself as a divinely 
chosen prophet. This he stoatly maintains, 
even now, that he is. FRANKLIN. 





From the Kansas Metropolis 
JOINT-CLOSING 


Kansas City, Kan., bids fair to end her notoriety 
as a city that twice elected a practical “‘ anarchist ” 
for mayor, and to become famous as a shining ex- 
ample of law enforcement. And this is due almost 
wholly to two Congregational laymen, both mem- 
bers of the First Church—Mr. M. A. Waterman and 
Assistant Attorney-General C. W. Trickett. The 
ouster proceedings against Mayor Rose instituted 
in the State Supreme Court as a result of the per- 
sistent tactics of Mr. Waterman were successful, 
and the mayor prematurely resigned to escape pun- 
ishment. Forthwith he announced himself as a 
candidate again and was re-elected (“ vindicated,” 
he said) because of a peculiar political mix-up and 
lack of interest in the campaign that no one outside 
can understand. He was promptly cited for con- 
tempt of court, has a fine of $1,000 to pay, and has 
again resigned, this time ‘‘ for good.” 

Meantime Mr. Trickett, almost single-handed, 
has waged a vigorous joint-closing crusade, the 
results of which have been so successful that the 
public conscience has been thoroughly aroused and 
many sinners converted, until there seems to be 
almost a complete change in public opinion. Over 
two hundred “joints” have been closed, their fix- 
tures burned in the jail yard, their keepers (many 
of them) put behind the bars, wh'le heavy bonds 
have been s2cured from Missouri brewers never 
again to sell liquor in this state. And the good 
work goes on. This is no spasmodic revival. 


OUR CHURCHES 


Chelsea Place has called Rev. Horace Walter 
Burr to, its pastorate, and he has just been or- 
dained by a representative council. His training 
and spirit promise much for this thriving church. 
The walls for a new church edifice more adequate 
to this growing work are already rising. 

Plymouth (Armourdale), while looking for a pas- 
tor, is being supplied by Rev. Festus Foster. Here 
is an excellent opportunity for a a strong man to 
do institutional work. 

Bethel, under Rev. L. A. Halb+rt and his excellent 
corps of helpers, is branching out into all lines of 
settlement work successfully. Mr. Ward H. Green 
of Washbura College has been added te the force, 
with special oversight of ths Y. M. C. A. work. 

Pilgrim, Rev. Guy Foster, is doing better than 
ever. It faces courageously a problem of removal 
farther out into Grandview, or doing institutional 
work where it is. Mr. Foster has taken to himself 
a wife especially gifted a3 a helpmeet. 

First, Rev. J. A. Seibert, has taken on a new 
lease of life. With fifty additions in the last six 
months, increased congregations, a strong Ladies’ 
Society, loyal Endeavor Societies, both Junior and 
Senior singularly efficient, and a reorganized Sun- 
day school, the “Old First” is rapidly coming to 
its rightful place in the metropolis of Kansas. 

A Congregational Union has been formed, and 
steps are being taken to secure a lot in Grandview 
with a view to establishing a Sunday school and 
church in that rapidly growing residence part of 
the city. The union hopes to foster a greater spirit 
of fellowship among our churches. 

Another movement in the right direction by the 
pastors of both Kansas Citys, is the proposed Kan- 
sas City Pilgrim, @ monthly church newspaper, to 
begin publication in October. The Congregation- 
alists of Greater Kansas City and the Southwest 
will continue to give a good account of themselves. 

ADDISON. 





The Churci a Feeder of the 
College 


The old First Church in Jefferson, O.—the historic 
town of Giddings and Wade and Howells—ex- 
presses its interest in higher education by the large 
number of young people it sends to college this fall. 
Out of a total of thirty-one from the village (popu- 
lation 1,500) twenty-four are from the Congrega- 
tional church and Sunday school. I doubt if this 
record is beaten by any other church of 200 mem- 
bers outside college towns. J. W. BARNETT. 
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Gipsy Smith—Trustworthy and Honored Evangelist 


His Romantic Career and His Rise to a Position of Great Influence 


By Rev. 8S. PARKES CApMAN, D. D., BRooKtyn, N. Y. 


The man whom God has used to quicken 
many churches and pastors, and to bring 
to a saving knowledge of the truth as it 
isin Jesus Christ multitudes of men and 
women in Great Britain, America and 
South Africa, was born in a gipsy tent, 
the son of gipsies, on the borders of the 
Epping Forest, on March 31, 1860. 

Eighty out of every hundred gipsies 
have names taken from the Bible, but our 
friend’s parents, although they were bap- 
tized as Cornelius and Mary, gave to him 
the name of Rodney. His uncle was 
known as Bartholomew, and to every one 
of his twelve children this uncle gave a 
Scriptural name: Naomi, Samson, Deli- 
lah, Elijah, Simeon and the like. The 
list contained some names of sinister 
omen, but the fact that they were borne 
by Scriptural characters seems to have 
been sufficient reason for their adoption. 

The romantic associations of Gipsy’s 
boyhood have been mingled in a happy 
manner with his later and deeper spirit- 
ual experiences. He grew up near to 
nature’s heart and measurably acquainted 
with her secrets. The flowers and grasses 
and trees were his friends, and the shy 
rabbits followed him in the glades. Then 
came the death of his mother and the 
conversion of the father, and then later 
there dawned in this dark eyed and hand- 
some laddie of the forest and the moor a 
light which has not failed. 

He was consciously aware of this divine 
visitation while earnestly praying in a 
Primitive Methodist church in the uni- 
versity town of Cambridge. Rev. George 
Warner, a man of consecrated gifts and 
energy, was the preacher. : 

It was in a Primitive Methodist ehurch 
that Charles Haddon Spurgeon was re- 
generated. And the writer received his 
first religious impressions among the 
same people. They kept alive, did the 
Primitive Methodists, the holy flame of a 
pure evangel; they understood the heart 
of the gospel, and in a time of dearth they 
placed the Doctrine of Immediacy to the 
front. 

This polished and skillful master of as- 
semblies, who still preserves his ancestral 
gifts of a splendid physique and a voice 
of veriest music, could not read or write 
when he stepped out of the church where 
he had seen the vision. But obedience 
thereunto led him to the Holy Bible and 
an English Dictionary and Professor 
Eadie’s Biblical Dictionary. 

In the meantime another former Meth- 
odist preacher, General Booth, had gotten 
hold on Gipsy. Andon June 25, 1877, he 
preached his first official sermon in that 
Serbonian bog which swallows up the 
hopeless millions, the East End of Lon- 
don. Mrs. Booth had stood in the same 
squalid quarter years before and sang and 
prayed by the side of her apostolic hus- 
band. 5 
Gipsy’s people were proud of their 
Romany Rye (gipsy gentleman) and called 
him ‘Boro Rashie,” which is to say, 
‘“‘great preacher.”” They spoke better 
than they knew, for he has been a 
truly great preacher, in the abiding sense 


of a frequently misused term. In the 
potteries of Staffordshire, among the 
miners of Shropshire and the weavers 
of Manchester and the stockingers of 
Northampton and the colonials of South 
Africa, as well as in these parts, Gipsy 
has given full proof of his ministry. 

Such a man could not be hidden. His 
style acquired unusual beauty, dignity 
and force. A great London daily said of 
him that his speech was one of the finest 
expositions of the possibilities of Anglo- 
Saxon extant since John Bright ceased to 
speak. Hecame fragrant from the woods 
aud the riverside, with the inspiration 
of his rich experiences of the gospel and 
his love for his fellows informing every 
word and action. He entered the foulest 
haunts of our great cities, and God gave 
him such a ‘‘charisma”’ as enabled him 
to pluck the prey from the teeth of the 
mighty. 

But beyond any native and acquired 
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gifts is the evident presence in the man 
of the superior life of God in Christ Jesus. 
This common source of all our higher 
energies took shape and use in him as 
an evangelist, an artless, intense, trans- 
parent and overwhelming messenger of 
God to men about the primal concerns. 
His work reminds you in some of its 
salient features of Mr. Moody’s first mis- 
sion in Britain, when the Scotch univer- 
sities and the slums of cities alike ren- 
dered tribute to the kingdom. He has 
wisely abstained from dogmatizing about 
theological issues and controverted points. 
The center of faith for him is not a creed 
nor a book, but a Person and a Life. 
And a gipsy camp furnished the pulpit of 
Dr. Alexander Maclaren with the only 
evangelist, save the Doctor himself, who 
has stood there. 

He is modest in his bearing and humble 
in spirit, ‘‘a brother beloved,’ whose 
private excellency has not been infringed 
upon by Pharisaical pretension, or eaten 
away by the acids of secular pride and 
desire for human praise. 

Dr. Dawson has told many of the read- 
ers of The Congregationalist that his 
ministry and his great church at High- 
bury Quadrant were quickened by the 
visit of Gipsy Smith. Rev. Samuel F. 
Collier, who conducts the most successful 
enterprise for the evangelization of the 


city in the Christian world today, is 
honored to have the Gipsy among his 
fellow-members and workers. His work 
has stood the test of more than twenty 
years of closest observation, and finally 
the Free churches of his nation placed 
him at the head of their evangelical work. 

The Christless masses and the dying 
churches have been his objectives. Others 
have well contended for the liberty which 
is in Christ as against the usurpations of 
the ecclesiastic and the malign politics 
of a State Church, bent on the subjection 
of our Puritan heritage. But Gipsy 
Smith has turned not aside, and, brought 
out of the veriest Nazareth, he has been 
shown of God a workman needing not 
to be ashamed, for whom we can give 
thanks and in whose work we can rejoice. 

I hold no brief for some evangelists or 
their peculiar notions. I rather hold that 
they have not always been of benefit. 
But here is a man who, without striving 
or crying, and in the gentleness of a great 
love for the helpless, has overcome sub- 
stantial obstacles and done the work of 
an evangelist. 

Where William J. Dawson and Camp- 
bell Morgan and Andrew Murray and 
Hugh Price Hughes and Alexander Mac- 
laren and John Clifford and Alexander 
Mackennal and Robert William Dale have 
spoken with freedom, I need not hesi- 
tate. I have heard Gipsy Smith, and I 
know his career from its first day until 
now, from the little conventicle at Cam-. 
bridge to the recent day when he faced 
and reunited the thousands of South 
African Christians who, rent and torn by 
awful strife, at first would not meet each 


. other in the Lord’s house or at the Lord’s 


table. And I count it all joy and of in- 
calculable value that he is to visit us in 
this time of expectancy and pray God 
through him may renew in New England 
and the regions beyond the divine life 
which is the sustained and splendid mir- 
aele of Christianity. 





Ministerial Movements in New 


Jersey 


Dr. Bradford will not return to First Church, 
Montclair, until January next. His recovery from 
the severe operation of last June has progressed 
quite satisfactorily, but he has had no vacation, 
and it is felt that he needs a thorough rest before 
again assuming the responsibility of active work. 
First Church has requested him to travel and re- 
cuperate until January, and has accompanied the 
request with an ample purse for that purpose. 

Rev. Robert 8. Smith has entered upon his work 
as Dr. Bradford’s assistant. Rev. Horace Porter, 
whose resignation as assistant at First Church took 
effect Sept. 1, has entered upon the full pastorate 
of Watchung Avenue Church, Montclair. 

To Glen Ridge Dr. Elliott W. Brown, who has 
been on leave of absence since last April, owing 
to severe illness, returns with renewed health in 
October. 

Rey. R. G. Davey has resigned the pastorate of 
Christian Union Church, Upper Montclair, to close 
work in October. Dr. Davey will enter the legal 
profession, for which he studied before entering 
the ministry. H. P. 





The only reason why Christianity does not 
possess the world is because Christ does not 
possess Christians.— J. Campbell White. 
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A Drama in a Drug Store 


A Story of Love and Fidelity among the Denizens of the Italian Quarter 


A young woman, worn and sad.eyed, 
stood gazing through the frosted pane of 
a druggist’s show window in the Italian 
quarter of Boston. She wore a short 
gray skirt, coafse shoes and a pale yellow 
waist; her brilliant headdress (made of 
a folded shawl), the olive tint of her at- 
tractive face and her large silver ear- 
rings marked her as a recent comer to 
the United States from Naples. On the 
fourth finger of one brown hand was a 
gold wedding ring, which she caressed 
nervously with her thumb; her other 
hand clasped tightly the slender fingers 
of a pallid girl of ten years, with saffron- 
rimmed eyes, who coughed at intervals 
and regarded alertly the people passing. 

At each attack of coughing the woman’s 
fingers closed more tightly on the girl’s 
thin hand, as if in protest and protection. 
‘“*What a dreadful cough you have, Bi- 
anca, little one!’’ she exclaimed, anx- 
iously, in Italian. 

‘It is nothing,” replied the child, with 
indifference; and she called shrilly in 
English to a boy across the street: 
‘Oho! You. played hookey, you did, 
Peter; teacher’ll give yer a lickin’, she 
will. O, you’ll get it!’’ Then her reedy 
voice choked into a cough. 

‘**O Bianca, little one, how your dread- 
ful cough cuts me to the heart!’’ ex- 
claimed the woman, passionately gripping 
the child’s hand and raising an arm as if 
to ward off some hidden foe. ‘‘ Who 
could have aimed at you the evil 
eye? ”’ 

‘*Why say that, Catarina, mother!” re- 
torted the chi'd, petulantly, and changing 
easily from English to Italian, ‘‘there 
is no such thing as ‘evileye.” My teacher 
says so.”’ And plainly she considered the 
subject closed. 

“Ab, who knows?” was the mother’s 
cautious response; and she shrugged her 
shoulders and glanced timidly around. 

“There, there, little mother!’ re- 
sponded Bianca, coolly, ‘‘you worry too 
much. A little cough is nothing.”’ 

Catarina’s lips closed as if in pain and 
her large, sad eyes again scanned the shop 
window. ‘‘See, child!’’ she exclaimed. 
‘“‘There is medicine in that bottle to cure 
you. ‘Sciroppo di Ferro,’ I can read 
that much; if you could read the Italian 
tongue as you read the English, you could 
tell me what the words are below. But 
I know the medicine; my aunt’’— 

“See, Catarina, mother!” interrupted 
the alert child, ‘‘ Luigi, inside, is beckon- 
ing us.”’ 

Catarina seemed reluctant to accept the 
handsome proprietor’s invitation, but the 
restless child insisted, und the two en- 
tered. 

“Come in, my countrywoman!”’ ex- 
claimed Luigi, effusively, leaning over 
his counter and smoothing his expansive 
oiled moustache, while his bold glance 
seemed to leap quite across the space. 
** Close the door, little one! There, that’s 
right,”” his hard voice ran on volubly. 
‘** Ah, how cold is the air of this country! 
Yes! And the sun! Ah, only a name! 
No warmth! Not like the sun in Italy. 


By BRADLEY GILMAN 


Indeed no! Merely like the high light in 
a picture!” 

Catarina had greeted him faintly, shyly, 
and now shrank from his too familiar 
gaze. The race tie was strong upon her, 
and the Neapolitan dialect fell agreeably 
on her ear, but something in the man’s 
eyes made her distrustful. 

Not so the precocious child; Bianca 
seated her impassive mother in a wooden 
chair near the hot stove and talked, with 
self-possession, to the proprietor, whom 
she had remorselessly teased on North 
Street the week before. He, however, had 
words only for the shy, patient woman, 
whose large eyes carried the pleading, 
liquid quality of an antelops. ‘You 
have heard nothing from Giuseppe, I 
venture? ”’ ; 

Catarina, sadly regarding and caress 
ing her ring, replied softly, ‘‘No, not 
yet.” 

*“Not yet!’ echoed Luigi, with de- 
rision in his metallic voice. ‘And, mark 
me, you never—that is to say—well, per- 
haps and—perhaps not.”’ 

The woman moved uneasily, discon- 
solately, in the hard chair. Once she 
lifted her eyes to his, as if to ask some- 
thing, but lowered them as she met his 
bold gaze. Then she murmured, still 
looking modestly down, ‘‘Giuseppe will 
come back; my husband is not like other 
men; he will surely return—unless ’’— 

Her tongue refused to finish the dread- 
ful sentence, and her downcast eyes were 
unconscious of the proprietor’s jeering 
look and his contemptuous sweep of the 
hand, consigning all the male sex to self- 
ish inconstancy. 

‘It is far, very far, is Galveston? ’’ ven- 
tured Catarina; ‘‘as far as our dear 
Napoli, think you, Luigi?”’ 

‘OQ, much farther!’ was the prompt 
response. Luigi knew only the meager 
fact of the jetty’s construction on the 
Texas coast, and knew nothing whatever 
of Galveston’s distance or direction; but 
he wished Giuseppe as far away as possi- 
ble. Then he bit his thin lip and reflected, 
with regret, ‘‘I have made the distance 
so great that she will use it to explain the 
long delay.”’ 

He glanced at precocious Bianca, stand- 
ing near the candy-case; she was looking 
keenly at him, and Luigi felt uneasy 
beneath the silent scrutiny of this pupil 
of the public schools. ‘‘These children 
learn such strange, useless things,’’ he 
said to himself. ‘‘She may know more 
than I do about that Galveston affair.” 

His instinct was, always, to move with 
indirection, and he spoke: ‘‘ Here, Bianca, 
carry this bottle of medicine to the next 
street. See, there is the address.’”’ And 
he gave the child a stick of candy as she 
went out, himself opening and closing the 
door, and smiling dryly upon her shrewd 
little face. 

The child gone, Luigi’s manner grew 
more suave. He came to the front of the 
counter and leaned against it, pulling his 
large flowing moustache. ‘Shecosts you 
a pretty penny, Catarina,” he said. 
‘*Why not take her out of school? What 


good to her is this English language? She 
will forget Italy the quicker.” 

Catarina’s eyes expressed alarm. ‘‘ No, 
Luigi,’”? she responded quickly. ‘She 
loves our dear Italy. I tell her about it 
every night, when her cough keeps her 
awake. And the English—she will earn 
money, some day, as a letter writer, 
like the scholars near the Galleria Um- 
berto. 

The druggist’s black eyes narrowed in 
contempt. ‘‘ But why not get some good 
of her now? You need many things; 
your work on the toy birds has stopped, 
IT hear.”’ 

‘That is true,’’ assented Catarina, ab- 
sently. ‘‘A man has invented a machine 
which does the work faster.”” She was 
looking at her hand and realizing how 
fervently Giuseppe had kissed the ring 
upon her finger when he went away. 

She seemed buried in her sad memories ; 
the druggist desired herattention. ‘‘ Why 
did the girl not continue with Aemilio 
Gollo?’”’? heasked. ‘‘That was easy work; 
those fellows make good money with their 
piano-organs. He paid her well, didn’t 
he?” 

“*O, yes,” replied the woman; ‘‘ but the 
days were long, and the streets were wet 
and cold, and poor little Bianca’s cough 
is dreadful.”’ 

Luigi laughed sardonically. ‘‘That 
cough was worth money to Aemilio 
Gollo. He reported that it was better 
than a monkey for drawing the pennies.” 
Then his tone changed, for he saw that 
she winced. ‘Take a number in the lot- 
tery, Catarina,’ he suggested in a coax- 
ing voice. ‘‘A good woman like you 
would have luck.”’ 

He was trying to speak persuasively, 
and it fitted his hard voice but poorly; 
she shook her head. ‘‘ Bianca says that 
her teacher told her never to draw froma 
lottery.”’ 

Luigi scowled. ‘‘Those accursed teach- 
ers!’”’ he muttered; shrewd, cunning, 
he. was, yet superstitious, and had hoped 
she would make her first lucky trial. He 
had intended to pay half the cost of the 
ticket. Now he bit at his moustache, 
and was silent. But the sad, sweet face 
fascinated him; again he began to devour 
her with his bold eyes. 

‘Giuseppe will not come back,” he 
remarked after a little, nodding his head 
with confidence. 

**O Luigi, don’t say that!’’ cried the 
lonely woman, breaking quite through 
her shy reserve. ‘‘I cannot live without 
him. Little Bianca sorely needs him 
also. Tell me, Luigi—for you know 
about such things—what will cure her 
cough. Is not that ‘Sciroppo di Ferro’ 
good? ”’ 

She was clasping her hands, as if in 
prayer, and the words poured in musical 
modulation from her lips. She con- 
tinued, as the proprietor enigmatically 
shook his head, ‘‘ Little Bianca urged me 
not to buy medicine; she said that the 
money must go for bread or macaroni. 
O, what shall I do! My poor little 
Bianca, star of my midnight!’’ and she 
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bowed her head to conceal her misery 
and her tears. 

The proprietor moved uneasily; the 
woman’s distress made her more than 
ever attractive to him. He said, guard- 
edly, ‘“‘That ring.you might sell; it is 
worth something; it means little now.” 

Catarina started up hastily; her hand 
clasped tightly the ring, and her delicate 
olive face flushed into deeper beauty. 
**O, no, Luigi! How can you say that! 
I must never part with it. I am sure 
that Giuseppe will ’— 

Luigi pushed out his hand, with spread 
fingers, deprecatingly, condescendingly, 
as to a child. ‘‘There, Catarina! You 
women are all alike; you don’t know the 
world.” Then he added, insinuatingly, 
‘*With money from the ring you could 
buy that medicine; it would help Bianca’s 
cough.”’ 

‘Would it really, Luigi?’ exclaimed 
the mother eagerly, almost gratefully. 

The man gave glib reply, revolving his 
own plans, ‘‘Indeed it would. And I 
would pay you twice or ten times its 
value if—if, Catarina, my beautiful one, 
you gave it to me with your love.”’ 

The simple-hearted woman but partially 
grasped his meaning; she stood gazing at 
him with open eyes and mouth. He, 
anxious to follow up any advantage, 
even that of her astonished silence, ran 
on, eagerly: ‘‘ Yes, Catarina, my dearest, 
I mean marriage, honorable marriage, I 
promise you. He who was your husband 
is—doubtless he is dead ’— 

He noted how she started at that ter- 
rible word and he clumsily amended: 
‘*He is doubtless dead, having first for- 
gotten you and loved others. That is the 
way with’ men—though not my way,” 
he added, hastily. Then he detected dis- 
may and indecision in the distracted 
woman’s sincere eyes and he hurried on, 
with dramatic gestures: ‘‘I know what 
it is to be alone, my dearest; like your- 
self, I have felt those pangs. O Catarina 
mine, have pity on my loneliness!’’ And 
his eyes actually grew moist with eme- 
tion; he could feel that they were moist, 
and his success gave him great satisfac- 
tion. 

“Ah, but it is dreadful: to be alone, 
Luigi, alone in a strange land.”? She was 
looking at him in genuine pity now. 

“It is worse than death,’ he cried, 
hoarsely, determined to outdo his previ- 
ous dramatic effort. ‘‘ And the little one! 
Think of Bianca, my Catarina! She 
needs medicine and a doctor, and I 
can pay for those things for—for your 
sake, my Catarina. That ring!” he 
exclaimed, noticing that her glance had 
strayed to her hand, ‘‘ why, it is worth but 
little; it is only gold-filled. I will give 
you one of solid gold.’’ He advanced and 
took her fingers in hiseagergrasp. ‘See! 
I will take it off, and ’’— 

Then all her love and life came back 
into Catarina’s dull eyes; her face lost 
its listlessness and indecision. The deft 
lover had half slipped the ring from her 
thin finger; but she snatched her hand 
away, pushed back the yellow band, and 
wildly kissed it again and again. ‘“O my 
ring, my ring!” she cried, passionately. 
“It is not mine alone, it belongs to 
Giuseppe and me together. It has never 
been off my finger since he placed it 
there.” And she kissed it as if it had 
been conscious and responsive. Then her 


superstitious nature asserted itself. “If 
I lose it, Giuseppe will never, never come 
back. It is my hope, my life.’’ 

All her heart was at the fore; her words 
and gestures brooked no contradiction. 
She was transformed, by her soul’s fer- 
vor, from a lonely, clinging woman into a 
fearless, heroic wife, faithful and true. 

The druggist drew back from her trans- 
fixing eyes, and was bafiled, resourceless. 
For a moment there was silence, broken 
only by Catarina’s hoarse, gasping breaths. 
Suddenly she began to grope in her pocket ; 
her thought had reverted to Bianca, her 
emotion had sought out its old, well worn 
groove of maternal love. ‘‘The medi- 
cine! Ah, the good medicine!’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I have money enough for the 
bottle of ‘Sciroppodi Ferro.’ See! Itis 
all I have, but Bianca must not die.’’ 
And her voice trembled under its old 
burden of anxious affection. 

Luigi muttered angrily, inside his 
moustache, but presently went with re- 
luctance to fetch the bottle from the 
show window. ‘‘ Hurry, please! ’’ called 
Catarina, and her voice had almost a 
note of command. ‘Hurry, Luigi! I 
see Bianca coming. She will be angry 
with me for buying it.’ 

Luigi, by instinct and habit, was led to 
first put the money in the drawer; then, 
as the child entered, he placed the bottle 
—which he had economically wrapped in 
a scrap of newspaper left by some cus- 
tomer—in the mother’s hand. His man- 
ner was cool toward the woman, and 
unfriendly toward the child. 

Bianca took the package, eyed it suspi- 
ciously, and demanded, ‘‘ What is it, 
mother dear? ’”’ 

Catarina blushed, asif with guilt. ‘‘It 
is only that cough medicine, child. It is 
to cure you. Luigi says it will; he 
knows. There! Don’t think to give it 
back. It is already paid for.” 

The girl’s face expressed rebellion, and 
she began to reproach her mother; but 
her restless eyes at that moment caught 
an attractive headline on the newspaper 
wrapper; with a child’s volubility she at 
once became interested in reading it; 
she coughed violently, but unheedingly. 
**Come, Bianca, little one! ’”’ said Cata- 
rina, a smile of hopefulness irradiating 
her tear-stained face. ‘‘Let us hurry 
back. You must take some of the good 
medicine before schoo]. My aunt’’— 

‘Wait just a moment!” was the will- 
ful child’s only response, as she eagerly 
unfolded one side of the wrapper; ‘‘ this is 
such a nice story. It is all about a brave 
man—an Italian ’’— 

Luigi, angry but listening, let his bale- 
ful glance fall on the side of the news- 
paper toward him—the side which con- 
tinued the interesting narrative begun by 
Bianca—and he started as he saw a por- 
trait, a ‘‘cut,” and it straightway roused 
him to a fury of anxiety and malevolence. 

He sprang towards the child, with out- 
stretched fingers and evil intent; but 
Bianca had not a timid, yielding fiber in 
her nature. She drew back defiantly, 
clasping bottle and wrapper to her breast. 

*““Give me that newspaper,”’ he com- 
manded, hoarsely and with a savage scowl. 

Bianca’s reply was prompt. ‘‘It’s not 
yours, and I shan’t.”’ 

“IT say it is mine.”” He paused with 
wiry hand poised above her. ‘‘Give it to 
me at once.”’ 
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‘**It’s not yours,’”’ reiterated the clever 
child. ‘It went with the bottle, and you 
sold it.” 

Luigi’s face grew even blacker; he was 
beside himself with rage; he was nothing 
loath to lay violent hands on the jeering, 
irritating girl. ‘‘Give it up!” he re- 
peated, putting his convulsed face down 
close to the child’s face. 

For a reply the girl thrust out her tongue 
at him, choked down a cough, and slowly 
retreated. 

The druggist seized her and the two 
struggled, while Catarina tumbled and 
moaned and sank into the hard, wooden 
chair. 

Hardly a moment was needed for Luigi 
to tear the bottle and wrapper from the 
determined but fragile girl; her screams 
drowned his curses. Quickly he termi- 
nated the unequal battle by a violent push 
which sent her, collapsed, to the floor in 
the corner; he retreated behind his 
counter, and quickly unrolled the news- 
paper, wrapping the bottle at once in plain 
brown paper, and pushed it to the edge of 
the counter. ‘‘Take your bottle away at 
once,” he said, breathing hard with his 
violent exertion ; then he turned back and 
began noisily washing bowls and bottles in 
a rusty iron sink behind the door. 

Bianca advanced, coughing ceaselessly, 
but with undaunted spirit. She took the 
bottle, returned to her mother, and, with 
a mysterious glance of triumph in her 
brilliant black eyes, she drew her toward 
the door. 

Once outside, the girl opened a clenched 
hand and revealed a crumpled scrap of 
the contested newspaper. She unfolded 
it and read, between her coughs: “‘The 
brave fellow’s name is—Giuseppe Bracchi ; 
he was returning from work on the Gal- 
veston jetty—to his wife and daughter in 
Boston; he is fast recovering; and the 
purse, which the grateful passengers 
made up, will be supplemented—by a 
good sum and a permanent position from 
the railway officials.’’ 

Catarina suddenly felt very weak; she 
leaned against a lamp post, and the face 
which she turned upward was lighted 
from within; a policeman eyed her crit- 
ically, halted, hesitated and then moved 
on with a puzzled expression of counte- 
nance. The pale, thin sunshine seemed 
wonderfully transformed into a glow and 
radiance like that in Italy. Her trem- 
bling lips moved as if speaking, but the 
words were inaudible. Then she turned 
her humid, happy eyes upon the waiting, 
restless child. ‘‘ Bianca, mine,’’ she said, 
‘*T knew that Giuseppe would come back, 
but I did not think he would have such 
good fortune. It was my secret magic 
prayer that did it; my old aunt taught it 
tome. I will teach it to you—sometime 
—sometime.”’ 

Bianca returned her loving mother’s 
gaze more tenderly than was her wont; 
but only for a moment; then she tossed 
her loose, black hair from her sharp eyes 
and retorted, ‘‘No, it was the English; 
if I had not learned how to read the Eng- 
lish we might not have known about the 
accident at all.’’ 





Mrs. Russell Sage wisely has compromised 
with relatives of her late husband; and thus 
much of the fortune that might have been 
spent in litigation will now go to such agencies 
for altruism as Mrs. Sage may select. 
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The Struggle for Civic Good in Minneapolis — Clean Politics Making Good 


Mayor Jones Renominated 
BY R. P. HERRICK, D. D. 


Minneapolis has had a great fight for the 
maintenance of the high moral position into 
which the city has come under the leadership 
of Mayor Dav'd P. Jones. And now the pre- 
liminary battle is won, the Republican party 
having just renominated Mr. Jones. Readers 
of The Congregationalist will remember how 
The Shame of Minneapolis was bruited abroad 
through one of the leading magazines some 
two years since. That was in the days of the 
redoubtable Ames when the police power was 
sold out to leaders in vice and crime and the 
city was run on the wide-open policy. 

When Mayor Jones was elected to office he 
did not feel assured of what was the wisest 
treatment of the Sunday. saloon in a city as 
large as Minneapolis. He set himself at work 
to study the problem, going patiently from 
saloon to saloon with his assistants in power 
and informing himself by actual inspection as 
to what the Sunday saloon meant in a city 
like Minneapolis. After this personal investi- 
gation he decided that there was only one 
course for a man who believed in gocd morals 
in city government. It will be remembered 
with what acclaim his announcement of the 
closed saloon was received by all the better 
classes in the community and abroad. Since 
then the law has been rigidly enforced and the 
majority of the community has come to accept 
the closing of the saloons on the Sabbath as 
the settled policy of the city. The-policy of 
the “lid,” as this Sunday closing was called, 
was taken up by many of the lesser communi- 
ties of the state, and Sunday enforcement pre- 

_vailed in hundreds of villages and smaller 
cities. 

It may well be imagined that this curtailing 
of wide-open liquor selling in Minneapolis 
and throughout the state was illy received by 
the great breweries and the liquor interests in 
general. When, therefore, the question of 
the renomination of Mayor Jones came before 
the people, the brewing and liquor interests 
began an open fight for which they had been 
preparing secretly through all their centers of 
debauchery and crime during the last eight 
months. A candidate was found for the 
mayorality in Minneapolis, whose personal 
record would not be an issue, but who would 
stand uncommitted on the question of Sunday 
closing. With such a situation to face Mayor 
Jones with characteristic courage came out in 
his opening speech plainly for law enforce- 
ment in regard to the saloons. He has put 
personal matters aside and pushed to the 
front on every occasion the question as to 
whether the saloon interests shall be allowed 
again to break the laws as regards wine-rooms 
and selling on Sunday. 

The friends of law and order were a little 
slow in apprehending the seriousness of the 
situation. It has been so customary to givea 
good mayor a second term that it was taken 
for granted that this would follow in Mayor 
Jones’s case. But it was soon apparent that 
the fight of years was on, and that without 
standing openly for the Sunday saloon the 
opposing candidate, Dr. Williams, was meet- 
ing with a support so large that it threatened 
the undoing of these months of law and order. 

The moral forces of the city through the 
churches and by the mouth of the lovers 
of good government and a decent city, how- 
ever, became thoroughly aroused. Meetings 
in churches and in all the assembly-rooms of 
the city and even in homes and on lawns were 
held by the voters, while the women banded 
themselves together in meetings of prayer for 
God’s blessing on the conflict waged against 
evil. The president of our great university, 
Dr. Cyrus Northrop, in the last few days en- 
tered the fight with the power of his eloquence 
and infiuence. Leading citizens spoke on all 
occasions in behalf of a closed Sunday saloon 


and Mr. Jones’s nomination. The Catholic 
priests have been at the front in this fight for 
law and order, and to Father Cleary in par- 
ticular is due great honor for his sturdy 
words and unceasing effort in behalf of a quiet 
Sunday. 


A Word from President Northrop 


David P. Jones has been nominated for re- 
election. The contest at the primaries Sept. 
18 was the most exciting Minneapolis has ever 
known. The whole power of the saloon ele- 
ment was arrayed against him, and thousands 
of Democrats voted the Republican ballot in- 
stead of the Democratic in order to elect or 
defeat Mayor Jones. Of these much the 
larger portion voted against him. The weak 
spot in our primary election law is its inabii- 
ity to prevent one party’s selecting the can- 
didate for the other party. Thus Mayor Ames 
was nominated some years ago. He was a 
candidate for nomination as a Democrat at the 
election just closed and received a total of 262 
votes. That shows some improvement in Min- 
neapolis. In the recent contest Mayor Jones 
received a majority of about 1,000. He re- 
ceived more than 17,000 votes and his opponent 
more than 16,000. If only Republicans had 
voted, his majority would have been not far 
from 5,000. What the result of the election in 
November will be it is impossible now to say, 
though I feel reasonably certain that Mayor 
Jones will be re elected. 

David P. Jones was born in Minneapolis in 
1860. He is a Congregationalist, and one of 
the corporate members of the American Board. 
He is a graduate of the University of Minne- 
sota. He is a man of high character, true to 
the best principles and courageous in the dis- 
charge of duty. As mayor he has enforced 
the laws as they have not been enforced be- 
fore. The saloons have been absolutely closed 
on Sunday. Public gambling has been abol- 
ished. Other vices have been compelled to 
retire from public view. The city may well 
be proud of the reputation it has gained by 
his administration, and it is to be hoped that 
it will not lose this reputation by failure to 
re-elect him. In the contest for nomination 
Mayor Jones has confined his claim for sup- 
port entirely to the record he has made and 
has uniformly asserted that if elected he 
would continue to enforce the laws as in the 
past, and no one doubts that he will. 

The churches of Minneapolis of all denomi- 
nations have stood nobly for good cit'zenship 
and for Mayor Jones, and for once have shown 
that they can vote as well as pray. The gen- 
eral moral uplift in the country under Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s influence has been a great 
help to us in Minneapolis, and there is a 
noticeable increase of independence in voting 
and freedom from party allegiance. While 
of course the principles which men support 
are the first essential, mere political principles 
no longer control in municipal contests as they 
once did, and a candidate for office cannot be 
sure of the support of everybody in the party 
simply because he bears the party label. Cour- 
age, fidelity, honesty, morality are called for 
as never before, and it is encouraging to note 
how these qualities are appreciated and hon- 
ored in mapy cases where we should not nat- 
urally expect them to be. Today the man who 
does his duty in public cffice is the man who 
has a political future. Cyrus NORTHROP. 

University of Minnesota, Sept. 21. 





Editor Parkhurst of Zion’s Herald,with Mrs. 
Parkhurst, started eastward Sept. 15 on a six 
months’ journey round the world. The ex- 
penses of the journey were provided by a 
friend. After his eighteen years of hard work 
this well-earned rest will be a good investment 
for New England Methodism when he shall 
return. 


Headway in New Hampshire 


BY REV. E. W. BISHOP, CONCORD 


A Republican gubernatorial convention, the 
like of which the party has never before seen 
and may never see again, has just become a 
matter of history for New Hampshire. For 
eleven long hours in sweltering heat over eight 
hundred delegates sat in continuous session, 
with an atmosphere of hardly repressed ex- 
citement about them at all times, and much of 
the time in the midst of veritable pandemo- 
nium. Atnotime did the convention approach 
the dignity of a deliberative body, resembling 
more than anything else the side lines at a col- 
lege football game, until Senator Gallinger 
himself appealing to the convention said that 
“*he had been in many national and state con- 
ventions, but never in one where there was so 
much turbulence and disorder.”” The appeal 
was withcut avail, however. The weakness of 
the presiding : fficer, coupled with the exuber- 
ant enthusiasm of many of the delegates, made 
a team not calculated to perform business ex- 
peditiously. Politicians sometimes speak dis- 
paragingly of the way religious conventions 
are conducted, but if more of them could have 
attended our last state association at Exeter 
and noticed the dignity and firmness with 
which a Congregational deacon presided and 
the facility with which business was dis- 
patched, it would have been on the whole 
healthfully educational. 

Despite the turbulence, however, and the 
wild yelling, the overcrowded platform, the 
three invalidated ballots because of more bal- 
lots than voters and the lack of order generally, 
there was, remarkable to relate, little bitter- 
ness, while the unbottled enthusiasm had a 
kind of contagious quality in it. Eight han- 
dred and eight delegates had been given cre- 
dentia!s to the convention, and most of thetime 
eight hundred and eight delegates were present 
and voting. Placards were uplifted, banners 
were unfurled, draped pictures of the candi- 
dates were hung, cheering was led in college 
fashion by leaders with megaphones, while 
from the street was heard the answering roar 
of hundreds who waited through the day and 
evening with unabated interest for news from 
within. 

As the platform for the campaign was pre- 
sented to the convention from the committee, 
it was seen with some surprise that large con- 
cessions had been made to the reform element. 
In short, it was the practical adoption of the 
principles for which Winston Churchill and 
the Lincoln Republican Club have been so 
strenuously contending. After the conven- 
tional indorsement of President Roosevelt’s 
Administration and the work of Congress, the 
platform proceeded to touch the sore spots in 
New Hampshire politics and to touch them 
with a reform cautery. The abolition of the 
free pass to members of the legislature and 
others on pain of prosecution, except “‘ rail- 
road officers and employees, persons in charge 
of mail and express and persons in misfortune 
who are unable to pay their fares’’; the direct 
primary; curtailing the power of the lobby by 
‘the registration of attorneys and others who 
may appear before legislative bodies with 
returns of their fees and expenses ’’; the elec- 
tion of railroad commissioners by the people; 
the equalization of taxation; and the rigid en- 
forcement of existing laws against gambling 
and liquor selling, with the pledge that if ad- 
ditional legislation is needed to suppress the 
evil of gambling or to enforce the prohibitory 
features of the local option law the Repub- 
lican party stands committed to do it. It is 
one thing to promise; it is quite another thing 
to perform; but it was stated to the conven- 
tion that all the candidates for governor ac- 
cepted and indorsed the platform. 

Next came the balloting, for which the dele- 
gates were feverishly impatient. Rosecrans 


W. Pillsbury of Londonderry, Charles M. 
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Floyd of Manchester, Winston Churchill of 
Cornish and Charles H. Greenleaf of Fran- 
conia were placed in nomination by speeches 
that were either adroit or impassioned, ac- 
cording to the absence or presence of real 
conviction in the souls of the orators. For 
almost nine consecutive hours what will ever 
be a memorable battle in the history of New 
Hampshire politics was hotly and zealously 
waged. For four ballots Greenleaf, the ma- 
chine nominee, and Pillsbury and Floyd, the 
self-nominated, were the three leaders, with 
Churchill, the nominee of the Lincoln Club, a 
full fifty votes behind, though slowly gain- 
ing. Then came the break from Pillsbury to 
Churchill, still further accentuated by the 
former’s inexplicable appearance before the 
convention and appeal for his supporters to go 
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over to Floyd! It remains for Rosecrans W. 
Pillsbury, the self-constituted reformer, to 
explain this action to his supporters and to 
the people of New Hampshire as best he may. 
Saffice it to say that on the eighth ballot 
Winston Churchill led the field. Then came 
the not altogether unexpected great break of 
the day. Oa the ninth and last ballot at half- 
past nine in the evening, by som3 method that 
was not known to the light the Greenleaf 
forces were in large measure delivered to the 
candidate who had previously publicly de- 
clared that he was not in sympathy with 
reform, and he is now the Republican nominee 
for governor of New Hampshire. 

Is reform dead? It is more alive than ever. 
A moral m>vement that began a year ago ina 
Sunday school convention in Concord in con- 
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nection with the Salem race track has gradu- 
ally and naturally widened until it has fired 
the state to defend its ancient liberties. The 
people have no enmity towards corporations 
as such, nor even towards machines and 
machine candidates as such, except as corpora- 
tions become dictatorial and machines arro- 
gant. The Republican party stands pledged 
to a reform platform if not to a reform candi- 
date. That is something. The people have 
been aroused. That is something still better. 
No more will a United States senator state in 
print that he has promised the office of gov- 
ernor to any man, for the people will demand 
in dignified majesty, By whose authority 
makest thou this promise? Meanwhile with- 
out haste and without hate New Hampshire 
will work out her salvation. 





A Rousing State Conference in Maine 


While the Boston stockholders of Maine’s 
great mills were meeting in her Spindle City 
to declare their dividends, the fruits of a pros- 
perous year, the delegates from her 252 
churches were gathering at the stately Pine 
Street Church, under a stronger impulse than 
love of money. In this eastern empire of 
splendid distances, many a devoted, scholarly 
minister is serving like an isolated picket on 
the line of a noble army; and the state con- 
ference is keenly appreciated for its rare priv- 
ileges of comradeship, mental stimulus and 
soul stirring, heartening for the winter cam- 
paign. 

With a gracious moderator, Prof. H. L. Chap- 
man of Bowdoin College, singularly happy in 
his utterances and fulfilling all the highest 
traditions of the moderatorship, and an enter- 
taining church and pastor, Rev. P. F. Marston, 
who unsparingly served every interest of the 
conference, the three days’ sessions seemed 
guidei by experts. 

The well tabulated report of the secretary, 
Rev. E. M. Cousins. of Thomaston, indicated 
that our churches continue to pull a stiff stroke 
up stream, despite a decreasing Protestant pop- 
ulation, the membership of 21,270 netting a 
gain over last figares, and all departments, 
including benevolences, indicating modest 
growth, except a slight shrinkage in Sunday 
school enrollment. The gain, however, may 
be credited to the activity of the missionary 
churches, fourteen of which have been founded 
within recent years. 

The ninety-ninth annual meeting of the 
Maine Missionary Society, which filled one 
session, was really the heart of the program. 
Rightfually in this missionary state this interest 
is paramount. The year’s journey of the tire- 
less Secretary Harbutt was 14,507 miles and 
his annual report outlines the progressive and 
statesmanlike work he and his consecrated 
staff are doing to evangelize our state. But 
nearly one-third of our churches are pastorless 
and the increasing difficulty in enlisting men 
forces the yoking of neighboring churches and 
the employing of several earnest young women, 
who have rendered conspicuously successful 
service in difficult fields, notably Miss E. C. 
Knight at Springfield. Work among Italians 
has been well begun and other foreign work 
demands attention. 

The conference sermon was preached by 
Rev. Raymond Calkins. With the sweeping 
vision and moral earnestness of a prophet, his 
eloquent appeal for steadfastness in the minis- 
try and faithfulness to the ‘‘faith and love 
which is in Christ Jesus ’’ searched all hearts. 

Under the inspiration of this sermon the 
conference was prepared to consider the per- 
plexing boy problem. Rev. A. K. Baldwin, 
later appointed state secretary for yeung 
people’s work, read a discriminating and psy- 
chologically accurate paper on A Boy’s Reli- 
gion, which was followed by a half hour talk 
by the founder of Good Will Farm, Rev. 
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G. W. Hinckley, who, by his earnestness and 
evident love for boys, laid bare the secret of 
his marvelous success in The Making of Men 
at Good Will. Rev. Warren Morse of Brewer, 
freshly and candidly treated the old topic of 
young people’s work and the afternoon con- 
cluded with a children’s hour, attended by 
school children who listened with delight as 
Rev. H. A. Jamp of Brunswick described 
the fate of the Vinegar Boy and the Pepper 
Girl in the castle of the Great Gray Giants. 

The first evening session was wisely yielded 
to laymen, Mr. J. M. Libby, a prosperous 
Portland merchant, and Prof. Amos R. Wells 
of Boston. The former, speaking on A Lay- 
man’s Religion, gave us a frank, manly con- 
fession of faith in the old gospel, with many 
practical personal conclusions; and the latter 
made an enthusiastic defense of Christian 

odeavor as the Ideal Society for Young 
Folks, replete with telling arguments from the 
up to-date armory of the United Society. 

The old pleasantry about ‘“‘men, women 
and ministers’’ was approximately realized in 
three simultaneous meetings, supposedly ex- 
ecutive. They failed, however, to eliminate 
the other two sexes from the ‘‘ ministers’ re- 
treat!’? The women’s auxiliaries to three 
branches of missions held enthusiastic meet- 
ings, with able addresses and reports which 
were worthy of being heard, but were too 
ofteri inaudible. The laymen’s meeting was 
addressed acceptably by the popular pastor at 
Gray, Rev. H. L. McCann, and by Rev. R. G- 
Harbutt of Castine, a well-informed student 
of sociolozical problems. 

Meanwhile the ministers wrestled with 
parish problems, in a symposium conducted 
by the beloved senior pastor at Bangor, Dr. 
Cutler; and with the unsolvable riddle of 
pulpit method, to the discussion of which Rev. 
C. E McCully, our veteran at Calais, contrib- 
uted a particularly choice paper defending the 
use of manuscript, in sentences sparkling 
with wit and salted with good sense. But 
after all had been convinced by his invincible 
argument, the equilibrium of indecision was 
restored by Dr. L. F. Buell of Portland, in a 
splendid illustration of why a manuscript was 
not needed, by at least one man, after he had 
mastered his subject. 

President Hyde presented for discussion a 
‘*platform’’ as a statement of practical and 
ethical purpose, on which our ministry might 
unite as a working basis and ground for 
appeal. It was admirably concise and broad 
spirited and was ordered printed in the min- 
utes and given a place on the next program 
for special consideration. 

The friendship banquet, a happy feature of 
the conference, was given by the Ladies’ Social 
Circle. Over three hundred and fifty guests 
were bountifully served and the four after- 
dinner speeches were worthy the occasion, 
especially the response of Hon. W. W. Stet- 
son, state superintendent of schools. 


A crowded house listened spellbound to the 
lecture on Webster and Puritanism, by Rev. 
N. M. Waters, D. D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., the 
burden of whose message, enforced by con- 
vincing illustrations from history with all the 
arts of the finished orator, was this, ‘‘ There 
is no failure bat moral failure, and no triumph 
but the triumph of conscience.” A fitting 
prelude to this impassioned eulogy on Puritan- 
ism was the courteous act of Rev. C. H. Cutler 
of Bangor in presenting to the moderator and 
his official successors, a gavel whose sand- 
stone head he had received from the sexton 
of St. Peter’s Church in Leyden, a fragment 
of the ancient structure. This relic, suitably 
mounted and inscribed, will ever be treasured 
as the visible token of the Pilgrim apostolic 
succession of Maine Congregationalism! The 
sessions next day were noticeably orderly and 
discreet. 

The conference indulged in less than the 
usual resolving, but considered it timely to 
register a unanimous protest against surren- 
dering the prohibitory law, petitioned the 
governor to appoint no more annual fast days, 
as ‘‘ they have become a travesty on religion’’; 
and to send a memorial to the legislature re- 
questing the strengthening of the laws on 
marriage and divorce. The last action is cer- 
tainly called for by the disgraceful fact that 
Maine’s record of one divorce to every six 
marriages is only rivaled by South Dakota 
and Utah. This matter was thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and under the leadership of Mr. 
Calkins an admirable statement of “ princi- 
ples as general guides in common practice ”’ in 
relation to the remarriage of the divorced was 
adopted by about a three-fourths vote of the 
ministers present. 

The interests of Bangor Seminary had right 
of way Thursday morning, the chief address 
being given by Dr. Smith Baker. A problem 
of increasing urgency, The Farmer and the 
Country Church, was ably presented by Rev. 
B. S. Rideout, whose conspicuous service of 
eighteen years in his first parish at Norway 
led the conference to honor him with election 
as its next moderator. 

The broadening plans of the Forward Move- 
ment committee were presented by the re- 
sourceful chairman, Rev. E. L. Marsh of 
Waterville; a frank and pointed statement of 
the pressing need of a better paid ministry in 
the average church was made by Rev. H. N. 
Pringle; and Prof. W. J. Moulton of Bangor 
Seminary in an illuminating manner outlined 
the constructive benefits of New Testament 
criticism, 

It was greatly to be regretted that the dis- 
cussion of the plans for church union was left 
to the ragged end of the program. All who 
had not already left for home, accelerated by 
the nightmare of next Sunday’s sermons, wel- 
comed the masterly presentation by Dr. Asher 
Anderson of the history of the movement and 


Continued on page 419. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 
“Kid Wouldn’t Go” 


THE STRANGE HISTORY OF A NURSERY RHYME 


Drudge 


I waited long until the sky 
Should give me of its blue 
To weave and wear, and share and weave 
The very stars into. 
The days they went, the years they went, 
And left my hands instead . 
Another thing for wonderment, 
—The mending and the bread. 


Ah me, and one must set a hand 
To burnish up the task, 
And hush and hush the old demand 
A wakefal heart will ask. 
But with a star’s clear eye on me, 
O, I can hear it said, 
“* What souls there be, that only see 
The mending and the bread! ” 
—Josephine Preston Peabody. 





HE hall-mark of exclusiveness just 

now is to be ‘“‘home-made.”’ The 
gown cost a pretty penny—what could you 
expect? It was all hand- 
work—home-made. 
You have to pay for that! Well, there 
are other things worth having of the 
home brand—boys and girls, for in- 
stance. The home-made girl, the boy 
that’s mother-made—they have a look of 
distinction when you see them on the 
street, or anywhere. They are so good 
that the others already are beginning to 
look cheap and common, and some essay 
to pay the compliment of imitation. No 
course or curriculum ever laid out for 
boys and girls can equal the course that 
God laid out for them when he set them 
within the four walls of ahome. It ought 
to be our wiser, older business to see that 
they are devoting themselves to it in all 
its ‘‘branches.”’ 


Of the Home Brand 


HRISTIANS are learning to culti- 
vate the believing, buoyant, hopeful 
emotions. Said a woman whose lines are 
cast in ways which most would 
en find unrewarding and pleasure- 
ppines® jess: ‘“‘When I awake each 
morning I like to remind myself of two 
or three things: first, that God loves me 
and wishes me to be a joyous presence 
in my corner of the universe; then, that 
he will make it a happy day. After that 
I have only to watch for the surprise. 
Yesterday it came by the hand of a little 
barefoot neighbor, a great handful of fra- 
grant water lilies. Day before came a 
friendly note from one with whose per- 
sonality I had never before come much 
in touch.’”’ We all know that though man 
lays many snares for the wings of happi- 
ness his reward is often but an overturned 
net, and that the quarry when caught is 
apt to turn out but a dull-plumaged fowl 
named Satiety. But the plan Heaven 
offers is of another build. Ourexpectancy 
is the tinder laid ready, the ‘‘surprise”’ 
is the tiny spark. But we must beware 
of any choosing of the day’s ration. Any 
slightest tincture of self-will throws the 
whole miracle out of realization. One 
must never hope to be both tinder and 
spark. 





There is no surer mark of a half-edu- 
cated mind than the incapacity of ad- 
miring various forms of excellence.— 
F. W. Robertson. 


BY MR. MARTIN 


In preparing an answer, in the regular 
course of the ‘‘Conversation Corner’”’ 
notes and queries, to the ‘‘Kid and I” 
question (in The Congregationalist of 
May 26), the discovery was made that the 
rhyme had a “history” entirely unsus- 
pected by the numerous correspondents 
who had sent their various versions of 
it. The answer was then held for further 
research, and now, by courtesy of the 
editors, is published as a separate article. 

To begin witb, I will confess that I 
invited trouble for myself when I inno- 
cently asked the Old Folks if there was 
‘‘any one old enough to recall that gem 
of poetry,”’ which I dimly remembered 
hearing in my early childhood and had 
never heard since. The uncounted let- 
ters which came from all over the land— 
and, just now as [ rewrite this article, 
from a missionary in the interior of 
Coina—proved that the rhymes were 
known not only to multitudes of the past 
generation, but to some of the present as 
well, the latter taking pains to assert 
that they are ‘“‘notso very old’’; witness 
the following from little children—of 
course they live in Boston! 

Dear Mr. Martin: I am a big man, eleven 
years old, and I remember the jingle about the 
old woman and her pig. I havea puzzleabout 


the pig that gave her so much trouble. ne 
HENRY. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Iam an old woman seven 
years old, and [ know about the old woman 
and her kid. [haveitina book. MIRIAM. 


The familiarity of young folks with 
this piece I soon found to be because it 
had been reproduced in recent standard 
juvenile works, as Charles Eliot Norton’s 
Heart of Oak Books (Ginn & Co., revised 
edition, Vol. I) and Baker and Carpen- 
ter’s First Year Language Reader (Mac- 
millan), under the title of The Old 
Woman and her Pig, the latter animal 
seeming, curiously enough, to have 
usurped the place of the kid as the lead- 
ing character. It was also published in 
Ginn’s Six Nursery Classics, and a versi- 
fied version some years ago by Clara Doty 
Bates in the Wide Awake. 

But what we want is the Old Folks’ 
version, and it is noticeable that in al- 
most every case they copy from their 
childhood memory, for example: 

Iam not far from my eighty-seventh mile- 


stone, but have never seen it in print. 
Mrs. G. 


I was brought up on that kid poem, and 
hope it will be printed in full, my remembrance 
of it is so pleasant. Mrs. B. 

I remember it as it was repeated to us chil- 
dren by our grandmother as she satin her room 
knitting; we used to tease her to say ‘* London 
Bridge.” There was no real music to it, only 
she used to rattle it off in a sing-song way that 
was very pleasing to our childish ears, es- 
pecially along toward the last, when there was 
80 much to say in each stanza. F. 


As the construction of the medley— 
like that of the ‘‘ Christmas gifts’’ in the 
issue of July 7—is ‘‘incremental,’’ each 
successive verse followed by a repetition 
of all the preceding, and all preserved by 
oral tradition, it is natural that the ver- 


sions should vary considerably. I give 
the more common form: 


As I was going over London Bridge I found 
a@ penny [sometimes a sixpence, once a four- 
pence-ha’penny ] and bought me a kid, but the 
kid wouldn’t go; I see by the moonlight it’s 
almost midnight, it’s time kid and I was home 
an hour and a half ago. 

I went on a little farther and met a dog; pray, 
dog, bite kid, but the dog wouldn’t bite kid, 
kid wouldn’t go; I see by the moonlight it’s 
almost midnight, it’s time kid and I was home 
an hour and a half ago. 

I went on a little further and saw a stick, 
and said, stick, stick, beat dog, but the stick 
wouldn’t beat dog, the dog wouldn’t bite kid, 
kid wouldn’t go; [ see by the moonlight it’s 
almost midnight, it’s time kid and I was home 
an hour and a half ago. 

I went on a little further and saw a fire, and 
said, fire, fire, burn stick, etc. 

I went on a little further and saw some 
water, and said, water, water, quench fire, etc. 

I went on a little further and saw an ox, 
and said, ox, ox, drink water, etc. 

I went on a little further and saw a butcher, 
and said, butcher, butcher, kill ox, etc. 

I went on a little further and saw a rope, 
and said, rope, rope, hang butcher, etc. 

I went on a little further and saw a rat, and 
said, rat, rat, gnaw rope, etc. 

I went on a little further and saw a cat, and 
said, cat, cat, kill rat. The cat said, I will 
if you will give me some milk. I went ona 
little further and saw a cow, and asked the 
cow to give me some milk for the cat. The 
cow said, I will if you will give me some hay. 
I went on a little further and saw some hay- 
makers in a field, and I asked them to give me 
some hay for the cow. The haymakers gave 
me some hay for the cow, and when I[ gave the 
hay to the cow, the cow gave me some milk for 
the cat, and when I gave the milk to the cat— 

Then, the cat began to kill the rat, the rat 
began to gnaw the rope, the rope began to 
hang the butcher, the butcher began to kill 
the ox, the ox began to drink the water, the 
water began to quench the fire, the fire be- 
gan to barn the stick, the stick began to 
beat the dog, the dog began to bite the kid, 
the kid began to go, and I saw by the moon- 
light ’twas long past midnight, and kid and 
I was home an hour and a half ago. 


Our father would repeat the old round with 
quaint emphasis and ever-increasing speed, 
until the climax was reached when “the cat 
began to kill the rat.’”’ M. G. N. 


After the “‘then,” there was a dramatic 
pause! We played it as a game sometimes, as 
you will see by this addition, ‘‘ Butcher, 
butcher, where’s the butcher? Behind the 
door, cracking nuts and drinking good cheer; 
the one that speaks first shall have a rousing 
boxed ear! ’’ Mrs. W. 


I never quite understood what was meant 
by the “* Bill” in the fourth verse, but this is 
the word my grandmother used, and it comes 
in all right anyway. H. C.-F. 

Yes, it is all right! Some interpolate 
between the stick and the fire a ‘‘bill”’ 
that wouldn’t cut the stick (or hack the 
staff) that wouldn’t beat the dog, ete. 
But the ‘‘ bill” is not a boy’s nickname— 
although one version has ‘‘boy ” instead, 
as though some one thought it were—but 
the old English name of a pruning-knife 
(‘bill hook ’’); the word was still in use 
in New England fifty years ago. Some 
versions substitute ax or hatchet. 

And now comes the strangest part of 
thestory. This ‘ditty,’ this ‘‘doggerel,’’ 
these ‘‘nonsense verses,’’ which our 
grandmothers rattled off so glibly, date 
farther back than we can trace, even to 
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the religious observances of the Middle 
Ages! Our New York correspondent gave 
me the clew: 


It is an old Jewish legend, handed down 
religiously, and familiar to the rabbis and 
even to the Yiddish folk on our East Side 
today. J. W. B 

With this hint, I referred to the Jewish 
Encyclopedia and learned that, hundreds 
of years ago, the Jews in Germany used 
to add to the ‘“‘home service” of the 
Passover various legends and ballads, 
among them an Aramaic song entitled, 
Had Gadya (One Kid), of which this 
translation is given: 

One only kid, one only kid, which my 
father bought for two zuzim. One only kid, 
one only kid. The cat came and ate the kid, 
etc. Then came the dog, and bit the cat, ete. 
Then came the stick, and beat the dog, etc. 
Then came the fire that burned the stick, 
ete. Then came the water, and quenched the 
fire, etc. Then came the ex, and drank the 
water, etc. Then came the slaughterer, and 
killed the ox, etc. ‘Phen came the angel of 
death, and slew the slaughterer, etc. Then 
came the Most Holy—blessed be He—and de- 
stroyed the angel of death that slew the 
slaughterer that killed the ox that drank the 
water that quenched the fire that burned 
the stick that beat the dog that bit the cat 
that ate the kid which my father bought for 
two zuzim. One only kid, one only kid. 


The remarkable interpretation of the 
above, as given by a writer in the Ency- 
clopedia and endorsed by the editor, Dr. 
Cyrus Adler, I will copy entire: 


The legend illustrates how the people of 
Israel were oppressed and persecuted by all 
the nations of antiquity for centuries, and 
how the oppressors all perished, one by one, 
and how Israel, the oppressed, survived. The 
kid symbolizes the Hebrew nation, YHwH 
{Jehovah} being the father who bought or 
redeemed His people through Moses and 
Aaron (= the two pieces of silver) from Egypt. 
The cat is Assyria, conqueror of Israel. The 
dog is Babylonia, the next to oppress the 
Jews. The stick stands for Persia; the fire, 
for Macedonia; the water, for Rome; the oz, 
for the Saracens, who conquered Palestine; the 
slaughterer, for the Crusaders; the angel of 
death for the Turk, now ruling over Palestine; 
and, finally, the Most Holy, for the prin- 
ciple of eternal justice to vindicate Israel, the 
one only kid of the allegory. 


How early this recital was used at the 
Passover celebration is not evident, as 
there are no MSS. of the ritual before the 
thirteenth century. Considerably later 
than that, when a special ritual for the 
‘home service’? was prepared for the 
use of the Jews in Germany, poetical 
pieces were added to it. A Prague edi- 
tion of the ‘‘Haggadah,’”’ 1590, has the 
song, and it is said that a manuscript 
containing it was in the Sutro Library re- 
cently destroyed at San Francisco. What 
a pity that there was no water to quench 
the fire that burnt the book that told 
about the kid that wouldn’t go! 

It may be confidently stated that noth- 
ing like this medley was an original part 
of the Passover service. It seems that 
in the dark ages—and they were dark in- 
deed !—when superstition and ignorance 
,and revelry ruled the Church, various 
German nursery rhymes were adopted into 
the festal service, and so came to have 
a certain religious significance, just as 
in the Christian Church of that age frivo- 
lous songs and performances of pagan 
origin were incorporated into the Christ. 
mas festivities, as shown in the talk about 
St. Nicholas on the children’s page last 
December. But how different this merry 
jingle of the kid was from the solemn 
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and significant service commanded in Ex. 
12: 26 and Deut. 26: 5, when in answer 
to the prescribed question asked by a boy 
at the Passover gathering the head of the 
house declared the meaning of the service 
—God’s redemption of his people from the 
oppression of Egypt—a service solemnly 
commemorated by Christ and his apos- 
tles, as he made it the symbol of a still 
greater deliverance. 

In further proof of the prevalent use 
of the ‘‘kid’’ piece by the Jews, refer- 
ence is made to a poetical version pub- 
lished in a London Jewish periodical a 
few years ago and reproduced with music 
in the Jewish Encyclopedia (VI. 128). 


A Kidling, a Kidling! 

’Twas purchased by my Father; 

Two pieces was the price (Of Kidling, of Kid- 
ling); 

The Cat crept up so slyly 

And ate it in a trice (Poor Kidling, poor Kid- 
ling). 

In rushed the Dog, but too late 

To save the little Goat (Poor Kidling, poor 
Kidling); 

He sprang upon the Cat then, 

And bit her in the throat (For Kidling for Kid- 
ling). 


A Stick was lying there 

That owed the Dog a grudge (For Kidling, for 
Kidling); 

He gave him such a thrashing 

Before he hence could budge (For Kidling, for 
Kidling); 

But in the glowing embers 

The Stick his judge soon found (For Kidling, 
for Kidling); 

The Fire burst out and burnt him 

To ashes on the ground (For Kidling, for 
Kidling). 


But soon a rush of Water 

Came pouring from a spout (For Kidling, for 
Kidling); 

It hissed about the embers 

And put the fire right out (For Kidling, for 
Kidling); 

A thirsty Ox that saw this 

From drinking did not stop (For Kidling, for 
Kidling); 

Till there was no more water: 

He left no single drop (Poor Kidling, poor 
Kidling). 


The Slaughterer soon seized him, 

That man with knife so keen (For Kidling, for 
Kidling); 

He drew that knife, and quickly 

The Ox had slaughtered been (For Kidling, 
for Kidling). 

But then drew near Death’s Angel, 

For die is what men must (Like Kidling, like 
Kidling); 

He in his turn was vanquished, 

The Batcher soon was dust (Like Kidling, 
like Kidling). 


The Holy One seeth! 

He bade Death cease from slaying, 

When thus the Butcher died (Like Kidling, 
like Kidling) 

That killed the Ox so thirsty 

That drank the Water’s tide (For Kidling, for 
Kidling) 

That quench’d the Fire that burnt up 

The Stick that beat the Dog (For Kidling, for 
Kidling) 

That bit the Cat that ate th’ Kid 

My Father bought of yore. 

A Kidling, a Kidling. 


And now I am able to conclude the 
article by saying that I have just found 
the Passover Service Book, in current 
use, with Hebrew and English in parallel 
columns, the last piece in the service 
being the veritable kid story in its reli- 
gious form. The idiom betrays its trans- 
lation from the German. The beginning 
and the ending are only given: 

One kid, one kid which my father bought for 
two Suzim; one kid, one kid. And it camea 


cat and devoured the kid, which my father 
bought for two Suzim; one kid, one kid. And 
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it came a dog and bit the cat which devoured 
the kid, ete. 

And the Holy One, blessed be he, came and 
killed the angel of death that killed the slaught- 
erer, who slaughtered the ox, which drank the 
water, that extinguished the fire, which burnt 
the stick, that has beaten the dog, which bit 
the cat, that devoured the kid which my father 
bought for two Suzim; one kid, one kid. 

Marginal notes give the interpretation 
as before, concluding thus: “The next 
verses relate to the future events which 
will bring about the final age of the Mes- 
siah.”’ 

But the bookseller—a Polish Jew—told 
me that the real use of this piece at the 
end of the Passover home service was to 
keep the children in attendance and awake 
through the whole by the expectation of 
this funny jingle at the close. Thus end- 
eth the kid story—it’s time we had finished 
it an hour and a half ago! 





As to Girls’ Colleges 


Four Years in and Four Years. Out 
of College 


To what depths can this member of the rep- 
utable Plumbline family have sunk to dis- 
cover such a college girl as he depicts? Four 
years in and four years out of college have 
utterly unfitted the present writer for the 
recognition of such a type. 

The main contention of his none too logical 
article is that college life loosens the bond be- 
tween a girland her home, Are the ties that 
have held us for the first eighteen or nineteen 
years of our lives of such weak fiber, then, 
that eight months a year for four years spent 
in a different environment can snap them 
asunder so easily? And what is it in college 
life that exercises this pernicious influence?” 
The study of languages, literature or science” 
Bat Mr. Plumbline concedes these to be harm- 
less in themselves. The presence of the cul- 
tured women who form the larger portion of 
the faculty, many of them living in homes of 
their own and dispensing gracious hospitality 
therein? Clearly not. But I need not delay 
longer to expose this fallacy; let Mr. Plumb- 
line board an express train bound for Boston, 
New York or Chicago on the last day of a 
college term, if he wishes to see whether col- 
lege girls have lost interest in their homes. 

The haughty female collegian, unabie to en- 
dure the humble surroundings of home, is 
a familiar figure in fiction, but I question 
whether she is often to be encountered in the 
staid realm of fact. Personally, I have never 
seen or heard of such a person; I have known, 
however, of more than one case where a col- 
lege graduate, willing and anxious to be a 
home- daughter, was compelled by her parents 
to leave home and support herself, not be- 
cause such self-support was necessary, but 
that she might show “her education was 
worth something ’’! 

Closely related to the first is the second con- 
tention, that college life is harmful because it 
is narrow and unreal, whereas the inflaences 
of home life are broadening. Mr. Piumbline 
assumes as proved that college life is always 
narrow and home life always broad; but this 
is no more true than is the converse. Itisa 
common error that life at college, especially if 
that college be situated in a small country 
town, is necessarily narrow. Those who 
make this statement are blind to the fact 
that to the college town come the world’s 
greatest thinkers; that men of note in the 
world of affairs as well as in that of literature 
bring their varied message, and great musicians 
play upon their audiences as upon their in- 
struments. Such influences should broaden 
a girl’s mind had the spirits of the dead who 
speak to her through books failed to do so; 
bat how many college girls could obtain these 
advantages at home? 








——— 
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Let me bring forward again the often re- 
iterated but no less sound argument, that one 
of the most broadening influences of college 
life lies in the intimate association of girls of 
different temperaments and from different en- 
vironments. The girl who has hitherto never 
left a home in some New England town or vil- 
lage and knows no other point of view than 
is found there rubs elbows with girls from 
the West, the South, from foreign countries, 
all of widely differing opinions and character- 
istics. Through contact with them she loses 
her self-consciousness, her provincialism; at 
graduation she returns to her home, well edu- 
cated socially as well as intellectually. Her 
experiences in different kinds of church work 
and in the various organizations so well known 
in college life will stand her in good stead now. 

I have thus far used the term “college 
girls’’; but those whom I have known deserve 
equally well the graver title of ‘‘college 
women.’’ When at twenty-two or twenty- 
three (though many graduate later than this) 
they left their alma mater, they were neither 
immature nor dissatisfied; their experiential 
life had not been ‘‘ narrowed” and “‘ stunted,”’ 
but broadened and developed by means of the 
influences I have pointed out. Nor did they 
look upon their college experience as life itself, 
but as a preparation for life’s duties. The 
vast army of incapables has not yet shrunk to 
such proportions that I need seek among my 
college acquaintances for examples of the 
poorest teachers and the worst mothers. I 
cannot picture one of them leaving college 
toward the end of her course for a trip to 
Europe and finding that ‘‘ college had given 
her little or no background to travel on’’; if 
such cases occur the fault lies with the girl 
and not with the college. 

To the contemptuous characterization of 
college girls’ friendships I need return no an- 
swer, save to extend my heartfelt pity to the 
author, for he bas never known them! 

Therefore, benighted Amos Plumbline, if 
your young neighbor Jerusha, just turned 
seventeen, returns from her first term at col- 
lege with a box full of fudge and an inclina 
tion to descant on the many and varied inter- 
ests of college life within your disgruntled 
hearing, yet be calm. A whole souled devo- 
tion to fudge rarely lasts beyond Freshman 
year. If Jerusha’s faults are more deeply 
rooted than is a passing mannerism, it is safe 
to say that the seed was sown some time 
previ: us to her three months at college The 
later college years will take care of the man- 
nerisms; and even should Jerusha graduate, 
d» not rashly conclude that she will return 
home ‘‘a calamity in the family and a proph_ 
ecy of social degeneracy for the coming gen_ 
eration.”’ 

Mt. Holyoke College, 1902. J. B. 


From a College Girl’s Mother 


While I agree with Amos Plumbline in all 
he says about cherishing the home, I do not 
see how it is possible to give our girls much of 
the ‘‘ higher education ” without having them 
leave home. Moreover, if it were possible I 
question its wisdom. My experience shows 
that the girl who has spent the first eighteen 
years of her life in a careful Christian h-me, 
sharing as far as may be in its burdens and 
pleasures, is not weaned from home and its 
ties and dces not grow snobbish by spending 
four years in college. I must admit some col- 
lege girls are haughty and ill-bred, but that 
is in my judgment caused by their previous 
home training—not by their college life. 

I have a daughter who has spent two years 
in Mt. Holyoke, and they have been blessed 
years to her, broadening and developing her 
religiously and otherwise. She returns every 
vacation to her home with renewed interest 
and enthusiasm in its duties and pleasures, 
ready and anxious to do her part and be of 
service to those about her. College means 
something besides ‘“‘ spreads and fudge’’ to 
her. And she is no exception—there are many 
equally earnest and loyal. ¥. v8 
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Tangles 


(For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do s0, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. } 


72. PALINDROME 


It was an old-time stand of bees, 
That grew and flourished year by year, 
And offered dainty sweets, to please 
The palate of the pioneer. 


No “ Langstroths”’ or “ Simplicities”’ ; 
No patent sections, trim and square; 
The hives were sawed from hollow trees, 

And roofed with little skill or care. 


They took no heed of things like these, 
When linden blooms were nectar-crowned, 

When wild flowers swung in every breeze, 
And clover whitened all the ground. 


Great purple asters opened wide, 
Nid-nodding to the bees’ low hums; 
And clustered close on either side, 
S*U* G*L*E*R*D *D*R*E* L*G *U4S. 
M. C. 8. 


73. HOMONYMS 


(Find the names of twenty living creatures, 
in sound but not in spelling.) 

My dear brother Nat, who knew how my 
heart is set on nature, invited me to flee from 
noise and foul air fora day in the woods. At 
noon we found a bare place, where we spread 
a cloth and ate the lunch Aunt Mary had 
given us. You know she excels in anything 
made with dough, and I bore off the palm in 
the number of rolls I ate. We went for a row 
on a little lake, and towed back a log for the 
doorsill of a cabin we plan to build. I tried 
to be a mermaid, and sat on a rock and combed 
my hair, but brother said I failed to taper off 
into a fish at the right point. Well, I sat and 
invited my soul, and might have done worse. 

M. B.D. 


74. ACCOMMODATING AUTHORS 


. Who will make you clothes to wear? 

. Who your jewelry repair? 

. Who prepares you a good dinner? 

. Who gives meat to saint and sinner? 

. Who goes with grandpa for a walk? 

>. Helps us with distant friends to talk? 

E. P. 


om Se 


75. DIVIDED WORDS 


1. Turn over * *** leaf, my friend, and begin 
life ****, 2. You should hear my *** **** that 
all his ******* ig honest truth. 3. Whether 
speaking of the **** ** present, our ****** is 
very interesting. 4 * **** my door in the 
face of every follower of *****, 5 I must 
*ee** You that, both ** **** and color, your 
picture is lacking. 6. This is the blue ***** 
chair that she *** ** when she was here. 7. 
My dear ****, * ** your long-lost cousin *******, 

M. W. B. 


ENIGMA 

Some swinging on the trees you’ll find, 
Or swimming in the brooks; 

While others, of a quiet kind, 
Stick closely to their books. 
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This latter sort stand side by side, 
With numbers all may read; 

But those that in the forest bide 
Are numberless indeed. 


ANSWERS : 
70. 1. Candy-tuft. 2. Rose-mary. 3. Pop-pies. 

4. Cocks-comb. 5. Bachelor’s button. 6. Morning- 

glory. 7. Tom-a-toes. 8. Pump-kin. 9 Pine-ap- 

ple. 10. Cur-rants. 11. Bone-set. 12. Prim-rose. 
71. Concourse, discourse, recourse. 


Excellent answers were those of: A. W. P., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to 70, 71; Mrs. P. H. D., Spring- 
field, Mass., 66, 67; E. F. B., Newton, Mass., 66, 
68; Mrs. N. W. Foster, Whiting, Vt., 66, 67, 68, 69; 
C. L. King, North Easton, Mass., 65, 66, 67, 68, 69; 
P. Uzzler, Abington, Mass., 66; M. B. H. H., Middle- 
town, Ct., 60, 61, 63, 64. 

Among the answers given to the third part of 68 
was “ Knob.” , 
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Closet and Altar 


PURPOSEFUL LIFE 
I determined not to know anything 
among you, save Jesus Christ, and Him 
crucified. 





A life without a purpese is a languid, 
drifting thing; every day we ought to 
renew our purpose, saying to ourelves: 
This day let us make a sound beginning, 
for what we have hitherto done is naught. . 
—Thomas a Kempis. 





Perhaps it might be said of many men 
that they have noideal. And this is their 
condemnation. They have no object in 
life; they have never reflected why they 
are alive; their course is determined, not 
by their own choice, but by the blind 
forces of appetite within and of conven- 
tionality without. Such may truly be 
said to be dead whilst they live; for surely 
in such a vast and perilous enterprise as 
ihe voyage of life the first duty of every 
one who claims to be a man is to be 
aware where he is going.—James Stalker. 





One must be more than a guide-post, that 
points the way, but never goes.—Minot J. 
Savage. 





O Thou who lovest not alone 

The swift success, the instant goal, 
But hast a lenient eye to mark 

The failures of the inconstant soul, 


Consider not my little worth— 

The mean achievement, scamped in act, 
The high resolve and low result, 

The dream that durst not face the fact. 


But count the reach of my desire. 
Let this be something in Thy sight: 

I have not, in the slothful dark, 
Forgot the Vision and the Height. 


Neither my body nor my soul 
To earth’s low ease will yield consent. 
I praise Thee for my will to strive. 
I bless Thy goad of discontent. 
—Charles G. D. Roberts. 





Submission to the will of God is not a 
passive but an active thing. Most people 
think that ‘‘Thy will be done”’ is equiva- 
lent to saying, ‘‘Roll over me; I will just 
lie still’? but it is not. It means, Go on, 
climb up, gird on the armor, follow the 
Pilot wherever he leads you, take up your 
cross and follow.—f. J. Campbell. 

Let this day, O my Father, bring 
me nearer to Thy thought of what 
my life should be. Keep me from 
aimless hours and the weak drift of 
will which goes nowhither and brings 
no results to pass. Let rest and pleas- 
ure serve for the renewal of my pow- 
ets and give me strength of patience 
for disappointment and the long, un- 
vatying hours of toil. Enlighten 
Thou my mind, that I may under- 
stand the issues of my choice from 
hour to hour. Where I fail in wisdom 
let Thy teaching bring me aid. When 
I fall, come Thou to lift me up, and 
when I am discouraged, give me by 
assurance of Thy love the undaunted 
faith which persists and overcomes. 
Establish Thou the work of my 
hands, O God, and let that which 
— hast —. ~ me — 
and grow strong for the progress o 
Thy kingdom and the glory of Thy 
name. Amen. 

















XUM 
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The Backwards Road 


I know that somewhere there must be 
A Backwards Road, 
A road like this, 

Leading to all old lovely times, 

Picnics last year, forgotten rhymes, 
And dolls I used to kiss. 


But every road beneath my feet 
Leads farther off © 
From yesterday; 

And when I creep into my bed 

I feel it rock beneath my head 
Like ships upon their way. 


If I could only find that Road, 
The Backwards Road, 
How quick I’d walk, 
And change the naughty things I’ve done, 
Pick up my playthings one by one, ; 
And hear the baby talk. 
—Florence Wilkinson. 





The Shearing of Samson 
BY LOUISE MC KINNEY 


This is Sunday evening, and instead of 
being enshrined in the bosom of the fam- 
ily eating nuts, as I hear them below, 
Bess and Polly and I are all in deep in- 
digo disgrace, and the way of it is this: 
You know every Sunday afternoon we 
have Dolls’ Sunday School in the attic, 
which is very improving and good for us, 
mamma thinks; and she ought to know, 
since she is a minister’s wife. I’m the 
superintendent and Bess and Rags are the 
only human being scholars. Of course 
Rags isn’t exactly human, but he’s as 
near as @ dog can be, and he has a lovely 
smile and the disposition of a cherubim, 
and I’m sure that’s more than I can say 
of me. 

**But not to egress,” as the books say— 
we bring all the dolls and set them up in 
rows, with their collections in their hands 
or rather laps—not real money, you know, 
but buttons or sometimes pennies, when 
Bess and I are rolling in wealth like 
Kresas, whoever he might be; but that’s 
the saying anyway, so I add it to give 
style. The sizes of the pupils are some 
mixed, for Mildred is a big French doll 
and the sailor twins are just little teensy 
things; but their hearts are all in con- 
cordance, and that’s a great deal. 

We have really truly lessons, and I use 
Bess’s blackboard to illustrate on with 
red and other color chalks, just the way 
mamma does. I can print beautifully, if 
I do say so, and apply the lesson to the 
hearts of the hearers just like a minister. 
Bess is allowed to take the collection, 
but when the children have birthdays 
Bess marches them up and the whole 
school unanimously counts the pennies 
(which are mostly buttons), and then we 
sing the birthday song they sing in Bess’s 
class (which I should have said is the 
primary infant class of the First Congre- 


gational Church, my own notable father 
being minister). 

But I forgot to tell the reason Polly is 
mixed in this tragic story. Polly’s our 
cousin, between Bess and me, and she’s 
paying us a visit with her mother, who is 
Aunt Laura who I’m named after. Polly 
came to Sunday school because of course 
I had to invite her, seeing she was com- 
pany, and if she hadn’t come it wouldn’t 
have happened ; but I mustn’t speak evil of 
the departed, for most probably we’d have 
played Samson anyway, because it was 
doomed to be I’m sure. 

You see we’d had the lesson all about 
Samson’s wicked wife cutting his hair and 
then tying the poor man up in clothes 
line and yelling, ‘‘The Philistines be 
upon thee,” and it was awfully interest- 
ing. It seemed as if it would be a splendid 
thing to play and real Sundayfied, so we 
said we’d try it. Mamma says there’s 
where I was to blame, being the oldest and 
not having ought to have drawn the others 
from the path of virtue; but you see I 
didn’t suppose Polly was going to be a 
sure enough Samson. 

Polly used to wear bar gs, you know, and 
they were just getting long enough for 
Aunt Laura to squeeze into her braids by 
pulling tight. It’s not a mite becoming, 
and she said she’d lots rather have her old 
bangs and she wished she could be Samson. 
That made it much more exciting; but I 
felt I ought to expostu!ate because it did 
seem kind of awful, so I said, 

‘‘It would be heaps more fun, but are 
you sure Aunt Laura won’t care?”’ 

And she said, ‘‘ Oh, no, it’]1 be lots easier 
for her; she won’t mind.’’ Those are her 
words true and voracious. 

So that being settled we began, and it 
was thrilling really. Polly was Samson, 
as I aforementioned, and I was Delilah 
and Bess and Rags were the Philistines. 
First Samson and | talked together and 
we looked real Oriental, I tell you. Sam- 
son had on an old overcoat with a sash of 
Turkey red and his hair streaming in 
masses over his shoulders. I don’t sup- 
pose the masses were quite as long as they 
ought to have been, for Polly’s hair just 
comes in two short pigtails, but she had 
it all flying wild and it looked supernatu- 
rally thick. 

Bess and Rags, the Philistines, had on 
big red bows, and Bess had on besides an 
old coat of Bobby’s with brass buttons 
down it that was very imposing. I for- 
got to say I had on a lovely old dressing 
gown with a curtain-tassel sash, all of 
which things we found up there, for some 
way no one wanted to go downstairs for 
fear of meeting folks. I don’t know why 
we were scared unless it was our con- 
sciences pricking. But to resume, it was 
awfully hard to keep the Philistines back 
until the proper time, and Rags nearly 
strangled trying to get away; but Samson 


and I finally got through our dialogue in 
peace. Then Polly, I mean Samson, pre- 
tended to go to sleep, and the big Phil- 
istine and Delilah tied him all up with 
the trunk rope. 

You see we were just going to do the 
final act because there wasn’t time for 
all, and it gets awfully spooky up in the 
garret after sunset. Samson divided his 
bangs very carefully, so we’d be sure not 
cut her back hair, and then she went to 
sleep, as I said previous. Fortunately we 
had brought the scissors up before Sun- 
day school to trim the dolls’ sashes, so we 
went right at Samson’s hair while he 
slept, and it gave me cold chills up my 
spinal back to hear real hair go crunch 
crunching. It was fearfully exciting ; the 
big Philistine held up the bangs in pieces, 
so 1’d be sure not cut Samson’s nose, and 
we cut it pretty short. The other Phil- 
istine was sitting over by the Sunday 
school children wagging his tail and wait- 
ing impatiently for us to urge him into 
the fray, pictorially speaking. So when 
we’d got through with Samson’s hair Bess 
went back; I mean the big Philistine 
went and joined the little one, and then I 
said real loud in Samson’s ear, ‘‘The Phil- 
istines be upon thee.”” Ard he rose up 
and shook his shorn locks and then lay 
down all weak, the way he does in the 
story. 

Just when I said those awful words the 
Philistines came upon him sure enough, 
and it was like Bedlam let loose, as the 
saying is. Rags barked perfectly fearful, 
the way he does when he’s after a cat, 
and I actually thought he would chew 
Samson up, who wept briny tears and 
tried to get himself untied, while the 
other Philistines shouted and pranced 
around. 

That’s about the end, for here is where 
joy passed away and sorrow held sway; 
which is not only poetry, but true, for 
somehow the folks downstairs heard us, 
though I don’t see how they could with 
the doors shut. But anyway they did, 
and up they came charging upon us. By 
this time Samson was really howling 
because we couldn’t untie him, he was so 
snarled up # the trunk rope, and Rags 
was biting him all over and scaring him 
to blue fits. Nobody scolded much until 
they beheld the shorn locks of Samson 
and then— 

But I will pass over unhappy details 
and will only conclude with mentioning 
the sad fact that we had bread and water 
for tea and aren’t ever, ever to play 
Samson again. 





A Recipe for Happiness 
To watch the corn grow or the blossoms 
set; to draw hard breath over plow-share 
or spade; to read, to think, to love, to 
pray—these are the things that make men 
happy.—John Ruskin. 
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Jesus’ Creed* 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


A man must not choose his neighbor; he must take the neighbor that God sends him. In him’ 
whoever he be, lies hidden or revealed a beautiful brother. The neighbor is just the man who is next 
to you at thismoment. This love of our neighbor is the only door out of the dungeon of self. 

George Macdonald. 


A teacher must be able to express the substance of his teaching in formal phrases. Jesus 
avowed himself to be a teacher. It was proper for those who came to him to learn to ask 
what he believed and taught. An organization fora moral and religious purpose must rest on 
principles which ean be stated in words. Jesus avowed that it was his mission to found an 
organization, at least a society, which he called the kingdom of heaven. It was to be expected 
that he would declare its basic principles. 

A scribe of the law of Moses asked Jesus to declare his belief. The purpose of the 
question was unworthy [compare Matt. 22: 15 with 23: 34, 35], but the questioner respected 
at least the intellectual power of Jesus [v. 28]. Jesus was ready to answer. His creed 
{vs. 29-31] was that of the church to which he belonged, and could be stated in its own 
words. The major part of it was daily recited by all devout Jews as their confession of faith 
‘Deut. 6: 4, 5], and the rest of it was in the Jews’ Sacred Scriptures [ Lev. 19: 18, 34]. 

Some of the declared beliefs of his church he rejected as having been outgrown [ Matt. 5: 
38, 39] and some as having been misinterpretations of the law of God [ Matt. 15: 1-9]. Some- 
times he swept aside a whole system of the rules of his church, as when he declared that the 
Levitical distinctions between clean and unclean foods were outlawed. ‘‘ This he said, making 
all meats clean ’’ [Mark 7: 18,19]. On other occasions he insisted that there were times when 
obedience to a law of God might dishonor the Spirit of God [ Matt. 9: 13; 12: 7]. There were 
articles of the church creed which he approved, but regarded as of much less importance 
than the Pharisees did [ Matt. 11: 42]. He held that the law of God was completely fulfilled 
when the spirit and motive were wholly in harmony with the will of God. He claimed that 
he was constantly in such harmony with God [John 8: 28, 29], that therefore he fulfilled 
every precept of the law, and that such fulfillment fitted one for the kingdom of heaven more 
than that of the most scrupulous Pharisees [ Matt. 5: 17, 20]. But in answer to the lawyer’s 
question he put his beliefs into well-known sacred phrases which expressed these three 





supreme and fundamental truths: 


1. God is one [v. 29]. This Jesus taught 
as the key to all truth, yet he assumed 
rather than defended it. It had been 
very slowly learned by the people of 
Israel. Their fathers had served other 
gods [Josh. 24: 2]. Every generation 
had believed that there were other gods 
besides the God of Israel, though it was 
their creed that Jehovah was the only 
true God. The prophet speaking in the 
name of God had declared, ‘‘ Beside me 
there is no God” [Isa. 45: 5]. Yet an- 
other prophet testified that there were as 
many gods in Israel as there were towns 
(Jer. 2: 28]. 

But Jesus proclaimed God as a person 
with whom he had the relation of a son 
to his father. This relation between him 
and the one God was so complete that his 
life was wholly a carrying out of the will 
of God his Father. In consequence of this 
perfect union he fully knew the mind and 
purpose of God [John 5: 19, 20]. Jesus 
was able to bring others into like relation 
with God as no one else could do, and 
also to make God known to them even as 
God was known by him. He does this 
supreme service for those who submit 
themselves to his guidance and gives 
them the satisfaction of their highest 
desires [Matt. 11: 27-29]. The way to 
this knowledge of the one God is simple 
—the doing of the will of God as Jesus 
has taught it [John 7: 16, 17). 

2. We must love God supremely [v. 30]. 
This saying emphasizes all one’s faculties 
as in exercise toward God the Father, the 
highest and worthiest object to be loved, 
worshiped, served. The love which is 
duty is not mere emotion, but is the 
deliberate choice which one’s whole being 
approves. Jesus claimed this supreme 
love for himself [Matt. 10: 37] because he 
perfectly represented God to men {John 
14: 7-11]. The child does not love God as 
he loves his mother till he sees that his 
mother is God’s gift to him and that 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Oct. 7. 
The Two Great Commandments. Text, Mark 12: 
28-34 and 38: 44. 


what in his mother calls forth his love is 
the reflection of the perfect excellence of 
God. In Christian experience God is 
chosen, known and loved as the Father 
revealed through his Son Jesus Christ. 

3. We must love our neighbor as our- 
selves. Each article of Jesus’ creed 
evolves logically from the one before it. 
God being one and supreme, his children 
must love him supremely, and supreme 
love to him includes love to all those 
made like ourselves in his image. This 
is so plain that the apostles affirmed that 
the whole Christian creed could be stated 
in this one article. Paul declared that he 
who loves his neighbor fulfills the law 
{Rom. 13: 8-10]. James [2: 8] called this 
the royal law. John said that he who 
did not observe the second command- 
ment could not keep the first [1 John 
4:20). 

It is significant that the lawyer and 
Jesus, who began their discussion of the 
creed ina spirit of antagonism, ended it 
with mutual, expressions of respect, 
which indicated almost feelings of kin- 
ship. The lawyer declared his hearty 
acquiescence in the creed of Jesus [vs. 
32, 33], and Jesus said that the lawyer was 
not far from being an acceptable member 
of his kingdom [v. 34]. There was a wide 
difference between Jesus and the scribes. 
He either openly repudiated or cared 
nothing for many things which they cher- 
ished as beliefs and duties. Yet here 
was a scribe who came so close to him in 
sympathy that Jesus indicated that their 
union in the greatest interests of both 
would not be difficult. Ought it to be 
difficult for followers of Jesus of differ- 
ent denominations to come into union? 

Mark closes the account of this discus- 
sion by giving two illustrations from 
Jesus’ teaching, one showing a flagrant 
violation of his creed, the other a noble 
fulfillment of it. Although he approved 
of the scribe with whom he had been 
talking, he told his disciples to beware of 
the class of scribes who pretended to rev- 
erence the law while they robbed helpless 
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widows [vs. 38-40]. Then he pointed toa 
widow who may have been so robbed, be- 
cause she possessed nothing except two 
smaliest coins which she held in her 
hand. Yet she gave both of these coins 
as an act of ministry to others [vs. 41-44]. 





Gipsy Smith’s Campaign in 
America 


Gipsy Smith begins his evangelistic labors in 
this country, Oct. 4, in the West End Presby- 
terian Church, New York City. He then goes 
to the Central Church of Brooklyn, of which 
Dr. Cadman, a member of the national evan- 
gelistic committee, is pastor. Oo Monday 
evening, Oct. 29, the Congregational Club wel- 
comes him to Boston and the English evangel- 
ist shares the time with President Mackenzie 
of Hartford Seminary. On the following 
evening in Tremont Temple the series of evan- 
gelistic services planned for Bosten and vicin- 
ity begin. The mission here will continue 
through the month of November. 

On Dee. 2, Mr. Smith goes to Portland, Me., 
fortwo weeks. Arrangements are being made 
for a ten-day mission in Waterville Me., under 
the management of Rev. E L. Marsh, chair- 
man of the Forward Movement committee of 
that state. 

The missionin Boston, as elsewhere, is inter- 
denominational. Ministers and laymen from 
all the churches are serving on the committee of 
fifty having the work in charge. The chair- 
man of that committee is Dr. A. Z Conrad, 
a Congregationalist; the secretary is Rev. 
H. A. Manchester, a Presbyterian; and the 
treasurer is Col. E. H. Haskell, a Baptist lay- 
man. All the religious organizations of the 
city havea partinthework. Mr. J. E. Smiley, 
the religious work secretary of the local Y. M. 
C. A., heads the committee on meeting places 
and ushers; Mr. S. M. Sayfurd of the New 
England Evangelistic Association is an advi- 
sory member of the executive committee. The 
Boston Christian Endeavor Union has prom- 
ised to supply the chorus for the meetings and 
some of the Men’s Clubs of the churches have 
volunteered to act as workers in the inquiry- 
room. 

Gipsy Smith will preach every week evening 
but Saturday. A noon hour service is being 
talked of but will not be definitely arranged 
for until a member of the committee confers 
with the evangelist. He will not ‘‘ preach for 
any of the brethren” on Sundays. Sanday 
afternoons he will address the services for 
men only in Tremont Temple. This service 
isin charge of the Boston Y.M.C.A. Toward 
the close of the mission the speaker will give 
his lecture entitled From Gipsy Camp to the 
Palpit. 


What the Bible Alone Gives 


The chief advantage of the possession 
of the Bible is not told when we speak 
only of its literary or moral or humaniz- 
ing effects, is not told till we think of 
that message of the love of God and that 
light of eternal hope which streams from 
the Bible into a world that, without it, 
despite all speculations and all reason 
and brilliance of civilization, would be 
hopelessly dark as regards the future. 
This is the lesson which all experience 
teaches. If you look back upon the past 
you find that, apart from this Bible, and 
the light, and the truth, and the hope it 
contains, the world but gropes in dark- 
ness and wanders into ever deeper and 
deeper uncertainty, from the skepticism 
in which ancient Greece ended to the un- 
concealed agnosticism and, deeper than 
agnosticism, the pessimism, under the de- 
sing weight of which our own modern 
age groans.—Rev. Dr. James Orr, in The 
Christian Commonwealth. 








Life’s great results are something slow. 
—Howells. 
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In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


Andover Seminary and the Foreign Problem 


Monday morning, Sept. 17, was given to a 
discussion of the training of ministers for 
service among immigrants. Professor Scott 
told the story of the work which Chicago 
Seminary has tried to do for nearly twenty- 
three years and of the growing demand for 
that work. Mention was made of the Slavic 
department at Oberlin and of the French 
College in Springfield, Mass. But the pro- 
fessor made it clear that unless an endowment 
of at least $150,000 in addition to what is al- 
ready in hand is obtained the seminary cannot 
continue: the work. Reference was made to 
Andover, the question being asked if it would 
not be possible for its funds to be used for 
the foreigners. It was stated emphatically 
that there would be need of a strong English 
department in the seminary to serve as a 
model for the foreign students, and the belief 
expressed that if the question were put for the 
first time as to the best place in which to 
locate such a seminary the answer undoubtedly 
would be, in Chicago. 

If circumstances prevent the use of Andover 
money away from Andover Hill then the ques- 
tion returns, Cannot eur foreign departments 
be transferred thither? Messrs. David Fales, 
Simeon Gilbert, W. A. Bartlett and J. A. 
Adams took part in the discussion, all agreeing 
that the work in these foreign departments is 
of immense importance and must not be given 
up and all expressing the opinion that Andover 
ought not to lose its identity by removal to 
Cambridge or Boston, or indeed make any 
permanent decision as to its future till its 
friends, East and West, have carefully con- 
sidered the question in all its bearings. It 
was the unanimous opinion that every possible 
effort should be put forth to secure the money 
for an endowment here even if eventually the 
departments are transferred to Andover. The 
feeling of the brethren and of the West gen- 
erally is well set forth in this resolution pre- 
pared by Dr. W. A. Bartlett and unanimously 
adopted. 


Resolved, That the Congregational Ministers’ 
Union of Chicago, having given a full session 
to the consideration of this subject, do request 
the authorities of Andover Theological Semi- 
nary to call at an early day and in some cen- 
tral locality a conference, national in scope, 
embracing representatives of other seminaries, 
home missionary superintendents at work 
among the foreign population, instructors in 
training schools for our foreign races, officers 
of home missionary, state missionary and edu- 
cational societies, officers of the National Coun- 
cil and others especially qualified to express 
the mind of all our churches and workers 
upon this very important subject, that the 
future of Andover Seminary may be considered 
from the point of view of the whole country 
and especially with reference to the need of a 
strong training school for the foreigners among 
us, who extend from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


It should be understood that there is no dis- 
position in Chicago to dictate, only to suggest, 
and that what is said has in view the interest 
of the denomination as a whole in its relation 
to the kingdom of God in the whole country. 


Captain Bundy’s Noble Career 

Saturday, Sept. 15, Rev. Henry Bundy, or 
Captain Bundy as every one called him, passed 
away at the age of eighty. Born in London, 
he led a wild seafaring life till his conversion 
in Chicago in 1870. He had been in almost 
every port in the world, and with the excep- 
tion of two years in the British navy had de- 
serted from nearly every ship on which he 
sailed. At the time of his conversion he was 
sailing master of the merchant steamer Poto- 
mac, which cruised about the lakes. Though 
a thorough seaman he did not at this time 
know how to read or write. This he learned 
later in a Chicago night school. His interest 
in religion was excited by the singing of some 
Free Methodist women who secured permis- 
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Have you ever noticed that the majority 
of highly-scented soaps, especially those 
which the druggist puts in his window with 


a sign: 


6 Cakes for 25¢. 


have no sponsor—that is, the maker’s name 
does not appear either on the cake, the wrap- 


er or the carton? 


What redress have you in the event that 
such soaps are unsatisfactory, or, as is often 
the case, positively injurious? 


There is no “free”’ (uncombined) aikali in Ivory Soap. That is 
why it wiil not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. 


Ivory Soap 
994460 Per Cent. Pure 
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sion from him to visit his ship. Up to this 
time he had given himself up to a vicious life. 
After his conversion he abandoned the mer- 
chant trade, «mbarked a crew of Christian 
men and sailed up the lakes to give the gospel 
to lumbermen, fishermen and such sailors as 
he could reach. Finding the Potomac unsuited 
to his purpose he purchased a steam launch 
which later gave place to a steamboat chris- 
tened The Glad Tidings. From the first he had 
great success in winning men for Christ. For- 
tunate in his marriage to an eminently pious 
Scotch woman whom he survived only about 
two years, he has for more than a generation 
been a most interesting figure in the evan- 
gelizing forces of the West. He has enjoyed 
the confidence of all the churches. The late 
Dr. E. P. Goodwin and Mr. D. L. Moody gave 
him their aid. It was through the in flaence of 
Dr. Goodwin that he was ordained as an evan- 
gelist. He was too modest to make himself 
prominent, or make any display in his work. 
He loved to anchor in out-of-the-way ports, to 
visit camps which others passed by. Yet no 
man was ever heard with more pleasure in the 
noonday meetings in Chicago than he. 


Resignation of Dr. Sidney Strong 

It was the sincere wish of the majority of 
Dr. Strong’s congregation that he remain with 
them and carry forward the work in which he 
and they have been so successful. After care- 
ful thought he decided that it would be better 
for himself and the church if the relation be- 
tween them were dissolved. Regretfully, there- 


fore, the church has accepted his decision and 
in doing so has recognized **the incalculable 
value of his services to the church and the 
entire community, his ability as an organizer 
and a leader, a preacher and teacher, and pre- 
eminently as a man of spiritual life and 
power.” In 1896 there were 253 members, 
now there are 651. During these ten years 
over 600 new members have been received. 
Benevolences have increased from $1,890 to 
$18,499 and will be larger the present year. 
Ihough other Sunday schools have sprung 
into existence the home schoo! has increased 
from 273 to 480. The church has adopted Rev. 
C. A. Nelson of Canton, China, as its mission- 
ary pastor and provides for his support. It 
has engaged in work in the city at Ewing 
Street, Bethlehem, Porter Memorial, Puritan 
and Bethesda churches, giving personal serv- 
ice in addition to large sums of money to 
these fields. Dr. Strong has emphasized the 
importance of the laity, placing such responsi- 
bilities upon them that work is likely to go 
forward successfully even without a pastor. 
He has given special attention to work for 
boys ad girls. The missionary spirit has 
been cultivated. In all things in a spirit of 
love the church has sought for unity. Dr. 
Strong leaves with the affection and good will 
of all his members, and with deep regret on 
the part of his brethren in the ministry. He 
goes to Seattle to serve the Pilgrim Church 
for a year in the absence of its pastor, Dr. 
Edward L. Smith, who goes abroad. 
Chicago, Sept. 22. FRANKLIN. 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Psalms 


There is probably no American Biblical 
scholar who can speak with greater au- 
thority concerning the Psalms than Pro- 
fessor Briggs, who has devoted to them 
forty years of study. His knowledge of 
Hebrew is indicated by his monumental 
work as associate editor of the latest edi- 
tion of Robinson’s Gesenius’ Hebrew Lex- 
icon. He has also, in connection with his 
study of the Psalms, madea complete lexi- 
con of the Psalter, based on a revised He- 
brew text. When Lange’s Commentary 
was issued Professor Briggs was chosen as 
the English editor of the volume on the 
Psalms, and his own contributions formed 
the most valuable part of the work. His 
studies of Hebrew poetry and his explan- 
ation of the metrical arrangement of the 
Psalms have ever since been recognized 
as of first importance. Professor Briggs 
does not hold a high opinion of the trans- 
lation in the Revised Version, which he 
considers too ‘‘literalistic and pedantic. 
It was prepared in a period of transition 
of Hebrew scholarship and does not sat- 
isfy the present conditions of Old Testa- 
ment scholarship or the needs of the 
church or people.” The marginal read- 
ings in the Revised Version, however, 
he considers of great value. <A large part 
of this commentary will be of use only to 
Hebrew students, but the English reader 
will find much of interest and use in the 
introduction, the metrical version and 
the explanatory notes. The distinctly 
critical material is printed in small type. 
It may be questioned if in his choice of 
words Professor Briggs is as happy as 
either Furness or Cheyne in their met- 
rical translations. But in matters of 
textual criticism and historical interpre- 
tation this work has no superior. This 
volume includes the introduction to the 
whole work and comment on Psalms 
1 to 50. 


(A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on The Book 
of Psalms, by Charles Augustus Briggs, D. D., D. Litt., 
and Emilie Grace Briggs, B.D. Vol. I. pp. 422. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, $3.00 net.) 


EDUCATION : 


The Psychological Principles of ee 
by Herman se _— Ph. D. pp. 4365. 
Macmillan Co. 


It is to be hoped that the title of this admi- 
rable work will not prevent the layman from 
reading it. Parents and ministers as well as 
teachers will find it unusually interesting and 
profitable. A single quotation may suggest 
the tone of the whole work: ‘‘ All education 
is ultimately religious in character. ... We 
teach our subjects most truly when we teach 
them as divine revelations to men, and fer- 
vently, as unto the Lord.” 

Elementary Composition, by Dorothea F. Can- 


field and George R. Carpenter. pp. 274. Mac- 
millan Co. 50 cents. 


Compact and comprehensive. The definitions 
are unusually simple, and the exercises and 
illustrations are well chosen. 

Among Country Gehocls, by O. J. Karn. pp. 

366. Ginn & Co. $1. 
The author’s coneiinas aiimtuinind is with 
the middle West, but his suggestions are good 
for any section. The book is a plea for giving 
the best of everything in education to country 
children. The topics of beauty inside and 
outside the buildings, consolidation of dis- 
tricts, school gardens, libraries, manual train- 
ing, the study of history, are described from 
the rural point of view and in a really helpful 
way. 

af FICTION 


Richard the Brazen, by Cyrus Townsend Brad 
— vor’ Peple. pp. 339. Moffat, Yard 


This collaboration is eminently successful. 


Richard the Brazen is the irresistible hero of 
a delightful love story, full of ludicrous and 
serious complications, which we will not be so 
cruel as to describe. We may say, however, 
that the hero is from Texas and the heroine 
from New York City, and all ends well. A 
grateful public will welcome more good stories 
from this new partnership. 

The {todas » by . Dil'on. pp. 362. Double- 

day, Page & Co. $1 
A new and dec ntg kind of campaign docu- 
ment. Of course ‘the peerless one” is Wil- 
liam J. Bryan. Even the illustrations suggest 
that. The political part of the story follows 
recent history with startling realism down to 
the failure of Parker in 1904, when the friends 
of ‘‘the leader’’ declare that next time they 
will have ‘‘a Western man and an issue.” 

The Story of Marie de peas, Hees, by 


Alicia Aspinwall. pp. 82 Dutton & Co, 
75 cents net. 


A delightful little story purporting to be a bit 
of biography told by the great-great-grand- 
daughter-in-law of the subject of the memoir. 
Marie de Rozel was a Huguenot maiden who 
fled from persecution in France to lead a long, 
idyllic life in the Island of Jersey. One cf her 
sons settled in this country. 

The Tin Diskers, by Lloyd Mag em _PP 127. 

Henry Altemus, Philadelphia. 50 c 
Some time ago certain daily tay Soule to 
increase their circulation by offering a large 
prize for the discovery of an cbject which 
they had concealed. This story relates the 
ludicrous experiences of some of the searchers 
for The Tin Disk. It is rather a pretty and 
entertaining tale, but improbable. 

The Watermead Affair, by Robert Barr. pp. 

127. Henry Altemus, Philadelphia. 50 cents. 
A pretty love story, well written, with a vein 
of quiet humor. Delightful material for a 
lazy hour. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


History of Ancient Civilization, by Charles 
Svignobos, translated and editea by Arthur Her- 
bert Wilde, with introduction by James Alton 
James, Ph. D. pp. 373. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25 net. 


We do not wonder that the French original of 
this book has passed into six editions. It pre- 
sents with remarkable clearness and compact- 
ness the notable facts concerning great peoples 
and wide stretches of history, from prehistoric 
times to the age of Constantine. It is doubt- 
ful if any better brief characterizations of the 
great religions, for ¢xample, are to be found 
or a more interesting and satisfactory review 
of Greek and Roman history. The translator, 
also, has performed his task admirably. Two 
volumes are to follow on Medieval Civilization 
and Contemporary Civilization. 

A Child’s Recollections of pepe. ~ 
Fete OO oe Ellison. pp, 112. P. Dutton 
The author of this little book is the daughter 
of George G. Bradley, dean of Westminster, 
who was an intimate friend of Tennyson and 
had a summer home near the poet on the Isle 
of Wight. Her sister is Mrs. Margaret Louisa 
Woods. The two daughters, when children, 
were playmates of Lionel and Hallam Tenny- 
son, and these recollections of the inner life of 
the poet’s family from a child’s point of view 

are novel and interesting. 
Six Thousand Illustrations: Moral and Re- 


ligious Truths yy, John Bate. pp. 940. Geo. 
W. Jacobs & Co., hiladelphia. 


The chief defect ‘in this work is its arrange- 
ment, There are no cross references and no 
recognition of synonyms. Quotations con- 
cerning riches, for example, are found under 
Riches, Mammon, Money and Wealth. For 
Sunday observance one must consult Sunday, 
Lord’s Day and Sabbath. The title is mislead- 
ing. Illustrative material is scarce. Butasa 
collection of quotations from the literature of 
the past the volume has some value, 


Other Books Received 


YE ROMANCE OF CASCO BAY; YE ROMANCE OF 
OLD YoRK, by Hertert Milton Sylvester. pp. 
348, 427. Printed for the author by the Stan- 
hope Press, Boston. 

HEARTS AND THE Cross, by Harold Morton 
— pp. 414. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
g ; 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Sept. 30,Sunday. The Afflicted Child.—Mark 

9: 14-29. 

“If thou canst do anything’’—it is the 
prayer of a little faith mingled with ignorance 
of Christ’s power and love. He meets such 
prayers with the assertion that the difficulty is 
not in him, but in us. ‘“‘If thow canst. All 
things are possible to him that believeth.” 
We are not, however, to argue that great faith 
will ask unreasonable or unnecessary things, 
for the very condition of its existence is a 
great unselfishness. See how Christ, here as 
always, both in precept and his own experi- 
ence, associates power with prayer. The diffi- 
cult tasks are to be much considered in the 
companionship of God. The debating ground 
of faith must not be in the deserts of our 
melancholy, but in the bracing air of God’s 
presence. 


Heavenly Father, who by Thy Spirit leadest 
the sons of men, let my work, I pray Thee, be 
of Thy assignment and my strength for service 
grow in communion with Thee. And let me 
not be afraid that any call of Thine will lead 
me beyond the circle of Thy care and help. 


Oct. 1. A Witness to the People.—Jer. 26: 

1-24. 

God could use Jeremiah because he dared 
obey even at the risk of suffering and death. 
Note the recollection of Micah’s prophecy 
after more than a century. Not all the great 
men of Jerusalem were ready to destroy a 
prophet because he foretold the punishment of 
sin. Jeremiah was safer in Jerusalem than 
Uriab, who prophesied and fled for refuge to 
Egypt. God is the only refuge, whether we 
live or die, and the post of duty is the safest 
place of all. 


Oct.2. A Letter to the Exiles.—Jer. 29: 1-20. 

The messenger seems to have been a brother 
of that Ahikam (c. 26: 24) who befriended and 
saved the prophet. The letter was a call to 
patience. That life of dispersion and exile 
which many or most of the Jews have lived in 
all the centuries since had begun. Babylon 
must have its place in history, and while its 
empire lasted there was no room for a Jewish 
state. 


Oct. 3. The Roll Burned.— Jer. 36: 14-32. 

The people had heard the message and the 
princes; now it was read to the king, who 
burned it piecemeal on the coals. We have 
here a hint of the way in which the words cf 
the prophets were preserved. This foolish 
king might burn the roll; he could not avoid 
the doom. 


Ost. 4. The Taking of Jerusalem.—Jer. 39: 

1-18, 

The siege was long, but when the wall was 
broken the king fled, like David before Absa- 
lom, eastward across Jordan. In the gather- 
ing of the captives Jeremiah’s counsel of sub- 
mission earned him release. God had more 
work for him to do. 


Oct. 5. Jeremiah Released.—Jer. 40: 1-6; 42: 

7-22. 

Given the choice, Jeremiah turned back to 
the remnant of the people and the stricken 
land. And still his warning was heard against 
the tempting but fatal alliance with Egypt. 
It was better to put confidence in God than to 
turn foraid to Pharaoh. And still the remnant 
of the people would not hear. 


Oct. 6. In Egypt.—Jer. 43: 1-13. 

They were a stiff-necked people and still 
there were proud men left who forced the 
prophet to go down with them to Egypt. But 
Jeremiah prophesied that they have only gone 
to meet a second tempest and that their city 
of refuge shall be Nebuchadnezzar’s throne. 





Make each day a critic on the last.— Pope. 
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In and Around Boston 


The Floating Hospital 

The new boat for taking sick babies down 
the harbor during the hot weeks of summer 
has been wholly successful during its first 
season. Its daily trips ended Sept. 15, but for 
several days following m wy visitors inspected 
it, being received and shown over it by the 
manager, Mr. G. Loring Briggs, with a corps 
of twenty nurses. Among those who came 
on board were Mayor Fitzzerald and a large 
number of members of the city government, 
with several hundreds of residents of Boston 
and neighboring cities and some from other 
states as well as from Canada and Germany. 
This beautiful charity has saved the lives of 
many little children during the last summer. 


A Crusade for Cleanliness 

Arrests daily occur of persons for throwing 
into the street banana skins, paper and other 
rubbish. Habits of indifference to cleanliness 
with carelessness are usually the causes which 
bring these offenders into trouble. Many of 
them, judging from their names, are foreign- 
ers and Italy is prominently represented. Im- 
migrants from cities of Germany, Holland and 
other countries of Northern Europe have been 
used to greater restrictions in this respect than 
are now being enforced here Among the re- 
sults of the police commissioner’s crusade there 
should be not only cleaner streets but cleaner 
persons. 


Young People to Confer on Missions 

The seventy-five persons from Boston and 
vicinity who attended the last two Silver Bay 
conferences of young people’s Missionary 
Movement have kept the ardor of the impulses 
there received and are doing much to communi- 
cate their enthusiasm to others. Leagued to- 


The REX HUB RANGE 











The King of the Kitchen 


We hear much about the ‘‘ Simple Life; ” 
here is the ‘‘Simple Range.”” Discarding 
applied ornament it has the richness of 
simplicity. The edges, only, are nickeled, 
and these are instantly detachable. The 
REX is a remarkable baker. The oven is 
square — same width top and bottom. It 
has heat on § sides, most ovens have it 
on but 4, 

Then there is the HUB SINGLE DAMPER, with 
but 2 positions — open to kindle, shut to 
bake. Cannot confuse the cook. Other 
special features are shown in our new 
pamphlet, which is gladly mailed on 
application. 


Sold by dealers everywhere. 


SMITH & ANTHONY CO., Makers 
48 to 54 Union Street, Boston 





gether in a Greater Boston Young People’s 
Missionary Union and having divided the 
Eastern Massachus:tts field into twenty-six 
districts, they are applying locally the prin- 
ciples and methods for which the movement 
stands throughout the country. The next im- 
portant effort to arouse the listless and to 
help in practical ways those already asking 
what they can do, will be made through an 
interdenominational training conference at 
Trinity Church, Oct. 4-7, at which classes in 
the current mission study text-books will be 
taught by experts and methods of developing 
and applying missionary enthusiasm will be 
carefully discussed. Each churchin the met- 
ropolitan district is asked to send at least three 
delegates. Rev. Juhn H. Denison is chairman 
of the advisory committee of pastors and Rev. 
F. H. Means has charge of the practical de- 
tails. 

Dr. Denison to the Boston Ministers 

Unusaally large attendance testified to their 
appreciation of the privilege of hearing this 
**son of the prophets,” who almost without 
observation has brought about a peaceful 
revolution in the worship and activities of 
Central Church. Referring to the tendencies 
drawing our people toward Christian Science, 
Episcopalianism and Unitarianism, he ana- 
lyzed the attractive elements in these bodies 
and showed how Central Church, without de- 
parting from Congregationalism, is endeavor- 
ing to meet the needs which these satisfy. 

Correspondiog to the sytem of mental and 
moral culture secured in Christian Science by 
close Bible study and medifation, Central 
Church offers certain ‘‘ courses of thought.” 
Last year the object, was to impress The real- 
ity of God as a personal friend; this year the 
subject will be The transformation of char .c- 
ter produced by faith in God. To supply the 
element of devotional expression found in 
the Episcopal ritual a responsive service has 
been arranged which expresses penitence, grat- 
itude, aspiration, trust; and one which can be 
sincerely uttered by the modern business man. 
To provide some altruistic outlet for reli- 
gious feeling, committees have been appointed 
to identify the church with various lines of 
civic and philanthropic work in our own city 
and with home and foreign missions. 

So simply and modestly did the speaker set 
forth the result of his thorough study of these 
problems that the youngast listener might 
have said to himself: ‘‘Sarely this is but 
reasonable. It ought to be done and I believe 
I can do it.” Thus did he make himself an 
apostle of hope to his brethren. 

Rey. Charles L. Noyes was elected modera- 
tor to fill the unexpired term of Rev. R. G. 
Woodbridge, who has gone to Connecticut. 


Opening Pastorates 

Maverick Church, East Boston, is happy in 
having secured Rey. Howard L. Torbet, whom 
it welcomed with inaugural services Sept. 16, 
and who comes from nearly five years’ service 
of the church at Linden. Rev. Thomas Simms 
comes from Miidlebury, Vt., to Braintree 
First. Earlier pastorates were at Norwich 
and Manchester, Ct. He is of English birth 
and a graduate of Wesleyan University. Mr. 
Torbet, too, is of Methodist extraction, being 
the son of a Methodist minister and a gradu- 
ate of Ohio Wesleyan and Boston Universi- 
ties; but both are now or soon will be full- 
fledged Congregationalists. 

Immanuel Church will be interested in the 
welcome given its recent pastor, Rev. Edward 
P. Drew, by the Old South Church, Worces- 
ter, which greeted him with a large congrega- 
tion and tendered him a delightful reception 
in the church parlors. 





Bishop Coleman, aged seventy years, of the 
Protestant Episcopal dioceses of Delaware, 
tramped 210 miles on his vacation this sum- 
mer. It is his habit. He travels incog and 
gets homiletical material as well as physical 


strength. 
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A New Calendar 
For Old Friends 


Begin now to com- 
ile it for Christmas. 
ave friends of re- 
cipient-to-be each use 
a leaf or two of cal- 
endar for a message 
of some sort, original 
or quoted, forming 
“A Thought for 
Every Day for 1907.” 
Opportunity for 
endless variety. A 
characteristic word of 
advice, a “‘ clipping,” 
a “ Kodak” or a pen 
picture, etc. Do it 
yourself or get the 
group of friends 
elp. Most artistic- 
ally made. Anorna- 
ment to any desk or 


Regular Edition: 
Handsomely illumi- 
nated back and set of 
artistically dated 
sheets, everything 
needed, with our 
Brochure, “‘ Just How 





to Do It.” At your 
dealer’s or direct 
from us by mail postpaid, $1.00. 

Edition de Luxe: Genuine Leather Back (the 
prevailing Red or Alice Blue), leaves of finest Bond 
paper, capitals illuminated in two colors. Gold- 
plated fasteners. Easel back for use on desk. At 
your dealer’s or mailed direct postpaid on receipt 
of price, $5.00. 

he Friendship Calendar makes an ideal gift for 
congregations to give their pastors, and Sunday schools 
to give their teachers, or churches to send toa missionary 
on the field. 


FRIENDSHIP CALENDAR CO. (Inc.) New Britain, Conn. 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


Unequalled for 
Cleaning and Polishing 


Send your address for » FREE SAMPLE, 
or 15c. in stamps fora full sized box. 
Grocers sell it. 

Tae Exectro Sruicon Co., 30 Cliff St., New York, 























Have You Tried to 
Save Money and 
Failed 2? 


You probably deposited it in 
your local bank, where you could 
draw upon it to gratify every 
passing whim. 

By placing your savings out 
of town in a strong institution 
like the Slater Trust Company, 
of Pawtucket, R. I., it is avail- 
able when really needed, yet 
beyond your reach for petty, 

. unnecessary indulgences. 

It is a really remarkable aid 
to one who has the prudence to 
understand the advantage of a 
substantial savings account. 

Write for our little booklet on 
Banking by Mail. 

It’s free and it’s interesting. 

Assets, = = $7,934,701.00 

Deposits, - $6,655,943.45 


Slater Trust Company, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 




















INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE. 

4 ~ The THOMAS SYSTEM is the 

a Em) simplest and best. 3,000 churches 

& =9/ nOW use this service. Our “ Self- 

d' Collecting” tray has no equal be- 

sides, it saves ONE-FOURTH of 

what other systems cost. Our Fill in 

150 glasses per minute. Write for catalogue and our 

liberal offer. Address Thomas Communion Service 
Co., x 332, Lima, Ohio. 











Ministerial Record 


Calls 


AusTIN, LEON H., formerly of Washington St. 
Ch., Quincy, Mass., accepts call to Roslindale, 
Boston. 

BANDY, PAULS., Alturas, Cal.,to Red Lodge, Mont. 
Accepts. 

DANIEL, N. CARTER, Rollo, IIl., 
Chicago. 

EDWARDS, RICHARD H., Union Sem., to assistant 
pastorate, First Ch., Madison, Wis., with special 
work among students of State University. Ac- 
cepts, to begin at once. 

Forp, EUGENE C., De Soto, Mo., to Rogers, Ark. 
Accepts. 

GREY, T. R. (Meth. Prot), to Second Ch., Sedalia, 
Mo. Accepts. 

HILDRETH, HomER W., Rochester, Vt., to Pros- 
pect, Ct. 

Howe, GEo. 0., 
Vt., to serve another year. 
South for the winter. 

HvuLBert, JAY M., formerly of Como Ave. Ch., 
Minneapolis, Minn., declines call to Crookston. 

JACKSON, J. A., Free Baptist, Sparta, Wis., to Col- 
umbus. Mont. Accepts. 

LANGDALE, THos. G., Epping, N. H., to Tewks- 
bury, Mass. Accepts, to begin Nov. 1. 

LEAVITT, FRED’K W., Seward, Neb., to Plymouth 
Ch., Omaba, Neb. Accepts, to begin Sept. 20. 

LEES, JOHN W., Westminster, Mass., to Marsh- 
field Hills. Accepts 

MARTIN, MICHAEL A., to Webster, 8. D. Accepts. 

MorFFatTtT, T. AtrD, Niagara Square Ch., Buffalo, 
N. Y , to First Ch., Newark, N. J. Accepts. 

MORLEY, Dr. JoHN H., lately president of Fargo 
Coll. N. D., to Springfield, Vt. Accepts. 

Mort, H. J., tv Grant, Madrid and Venango, Neb. 

NISSEN, NIEL, Oberlin Sem., to Roanoke Ch., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Has begun work. 

NerTON, MILTON J., Berlin Heights, Ceylon and 
Florence, O., to Three Oaks, Mich. Accepts. 

Seymour, Epw. P., Greenfield, Mass, to White 
Oaks Ch., Williamstown. 

SHINGLER, JOHN J, Seven Mile, O , to Montrose, 
Col. Accepts. 

SmitTH, G. BYRON, principal of academy at Iberia, 
Mo., to acting pastorate during school year. Ac- 
cepts. 

SYLVESTER, J. WALTER, Second Presb. Ch., Al- 
bany, N. Y., to Central Union Ch., Honolulu, T. H. 
Accepts. 

WEHRHAU, 


to Chicago Lawn, 


First and Second Chs., Brookfield, 
Declines, and goes 


NELSON, Hartford Sem., to Vernon 


Center, Ct. Accepts. 
WooprvuFF, LYLE D., Oberlin Sem , to Big Timber, 
Mont. Accepts, and is at work. 


Ordinations and Installations 


EDWARDS, RICHARD H., Yale Coll. and Union Sem., 
and a direct descendant of Johathan Edwards, o. 
in his boyhood church, Lisle, N. Y., Aug. 24 
Sermon, Rev. D. B. Eddy; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. L. E. Lewis, F. B. Edwards, F. L. Luce. 

PEARCE, HENRY A., o. Savannah, N. Y., Sept. 18 
Sermon, Dr. W. A. Robinson; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. John Kincaid, H. E. Gurney and W. F. 
Kettle. 

RIcHARDS, THOMAS C., i. Warren, Mass , Sept. 20. 


Sermon, Dr. O. S. Davis; other parts, Rev 
Messrs. F. S. Brewer, W. B. Oleson, F. D. 
Thayer, Prof. C. M. Geer. 


WAGNER, WALTER A., i. South Ch, Pittsfield, 
Mass., Sept 18 Sermon, Dr.S. P. Cadman; other 


parts, Rev. Messrs. C. H. Hamlip, I. C. Smart, 
J. E. Gregg, J. H. Laird, T. N. Baker, Ph. D, Rev. 
W. F. W. Davis, D. D. 


Restgnations 


BIRD, MARTIN B., Avoca, Neb. 

BuvARDMAN, CHAS. P., Red Oak, Io. 

Davey, R. Gro, Christian Union Ch , Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J. He enters the legal profession. 

DovuGLass, H. PAUL, First Ch., Springfield, Mo., 
and professorship in Drury Coll , to become super- 
intendent of education for the A. M. A., with 
headquarters ia New York. 

FISHER, JESsS®# L., Lewis, Io., to take effect Dec. 1. 
He expects to take his family to South Dakota. 
HEYDENBURK, FRANK H., Plymouth Ch., Terre 

Haute, Ind. 
LANGDALE, THOS. G., Epping, N. H., after a five- 
year pastorate. 





SKIN TORTURES, 
Itching, Burning, Crusted and Scaly 
Humors Instantly Relieved 
by Cuaticura. 

Rathe the affected parts with hot water and Cuti- 
cura Soap, to cleanse the skin of crusts and scales 
and soften the thickened cuticle. Dry, without 
hard rubbing, and apply Cuticura Ointment to allay 
itching, irritation and inflammation, and soothe and 
heal, and lastly take Cuticura Resolvent Pills to 
coo] and cleanse the blocd. This pure, sweet and 
wholesome treatment affords instant relief, permits 
rest and sleep in the severest forms of eczema and 
other itching, burning, scaly humors, and points to 
a speedy cure when all else fails. 








MoFFATT, T. AIRD, Niagara Square Ch., Buffalo, 
N. Y., after a seven-year pastorate. 

NORTON, MILTON J., Berlin Heights, Ceylon and 
Florence, O. 

REYNOLDS, CHAS., Downer’s Grove, IIl. 

SMITH, THOS., Porter, Ind. 


Stated Supplies 


Foster, Festus, Weiser, Ida., at Plymouth Ch., 
Kansas City, Kan. 


Receptions 


BURKHOLDER, CLARENCE M., and wife, on fifth 
anniversary of pastorate tendered a reception to 
members and friends of Second Ch., Toledo, O. 
They were surprised by the presentation of a 
beautiful arm chair, with words of friendly esteem. 

GLEASON, Rev. JoHN F., and wife, on 45th anni- 
versary of marriage. Puise of $30 presented by 
their church and parish at S. Amherst, Mass, 

PIKE, Ezra B., and wife, E. Breutwood, N. H., 
celebrated their golden wedding Sept. 14, with in- 
formal reception, receiving substantial tokens of 
esteem. Among those present were six sons and 
two daughters, six of th-ir husbands or wives and 
12 out of 17 living grandchildren. Mr. Pike’s 
pastorates had been in Stowe, Me., Chatham, 
N. H., and various other points in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts and Connecticut. He 
was also a member of the medical profession. 


Returned from Abroad 


CRANE, Dr. FRANK, and wife, Union Ch., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

FITCH, ALBERT P., and wife, Mt. Vernon Ch, 
Boston, after @ summer io France. 

GATES, CARL M , Saco, Me. 

LITTLE, Dr. ARTHUR and wife, Second Ch., Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

Moxoo, Dr. PHILIP S, of South Ch., Springfield, 
Mass., from tour through Scotland ‘and France, 
baving paid special attention to the ancient links 
at St. Andrews, Scotland, the Mecca of golfers. 

THOMAS, Dr. REUEN, and wife, Harvard Ch, 
Brookline, Mas¢. 

WILSON, CLINTON W., Plymouth, N. H., from 
England and France. The expences of the trip 
were met by one of Mr. Wilson’s parishioners. 


American Board Personals 
APPOINTMENTS 

CORBETT, MAY NIXON, Wooster, 0. to North 
China Mission. 

TROWBRIDGE, BLANCHE HorRTON, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to Central Turkey Mission. 

TROWBRIDGE, Rev. STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER, 
Assistant Pastor Central Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
Central Turkey Mission. 


Continued on page 413. 
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GO SOUTH J.PATRICK, Wadesboro, N. C., 
furnishes information about houses 
for rent, rates of board, route to travel. 


TEN YEAR PEN 


An innovation in 
pen construction 


NO DROPPER REQUIRED 


Can be filled at 
any time or place 
To fill pen, press the metal bar 
with finger, then release, and pen 
is full reaay for use 
Ink flows perfectly at all 
times. Ink is not in 
barrel of pen, but 
in rubber 
sack as 
shown 





























in illustration. Always ready. 
No trouble. leaned same 
way as filled. 

We guarantee every pen to be 

erfect iu construction and ma- 

rial; to last for ten years con- 
tinuous use. We w ill replace any 
part of pen if necessary at our 
expense if vo. just as represented. 

We will rend twelve pens fora 
week’s trial and selection to any 
one giving us that privilege. 

Let us send youa case. We take 
all the risk. 


The Ten Year Guarantee 
Pen Company 
ANSONIA - - CONN. 

















MASS. STATE SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION adopted and used 


By three famous composers, 


Doane, Kirkpatrick & Main. Ss Oo N G S 


256 pages, cloth, $25 per 100; 30c each by mail. 
A returnable copy for examination will be mailed upon re- 
quest. Published by the publishers of the famous 

“ Gospel ymns.”’ 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 
Bells 


cme DELES (S. 


Peal McSuane Be. Founony Co., Batumone, Mo., U.S.A 
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KELSEY HEATED 


more healthful, 
water systems. 


the Pacific. 
SEND FOR 112-PAGE 








THE KELSEY 
Fresh Air System of Heating 


Supplies an abundarce of fresh air prop- 
erly warmed to every room, with the 
minimum cost for fuel, management and 
repairs. 


Warm Air Generators 


have been sold, priacipally to home own- 
ers who have investigated. 

If you are thinking about a new heater 
why not send for our booklet, which 
clearly explains why the KELSEY FRESH AIR SYSTEM of Heating is 
efficient and economical than furnace or steam and hot 


The KELSEY heats small houses, the finest city or country residences— 

no matter how big—-churches and schools, in any kind of a climate. 

. 500 churches and schools are heated and ventilated by the Kelsey System, 
and it has been installed in every province in Canada from the Atlantic to 


BOOK OF “ OPINIONS.” 


KELSEY HEATING CO., 249 Fayette St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
New York Office, 158 Fifth Ave. 


28,000 Kelsey 


Over 
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VeRY Low CoLoNIsT RATES VIA NICKEL 
PLATE RoAD.—To California, Washington, Oregon 
and far Western points. Oa sale daily uatil Oct 31. 
Tickets good in our tourist sleepers, which leave 
Boston tri-weekly. Choiee of routes beyond Chi- 
cago. Write for full particulars to L. P. Burgess, 
N.E. P. A., 206 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


A BEAUTIFUL BUSsINESS.—One of the most beau- 
tiful businesses in this world is that of Macbeth, the 
lamp chimney maker, of Pittsburg. Beautiful, be- 
cause it has grown to great proportions and profit 
ableness by satisfying the requirements of every 
lamp in use, whether known to its users or not. 


WEEK-END EXCURSIONS TO BERKSHIRES.— 
Saturdays, Sept. 29 and Oct. 6, via Boston & 
Albany R. R. The Boston & Albany has provided 
some short vacation trips to the Berkshires, giving 
a three-days’ outing through a delightful country at 
@ nominal sum. The Berkshires are now in their 
glory—tourists from the White Mountains and sea- 
shore are flocking there. The Boston & Albany 
will sell tickets on Saturdays, Sept. 29 and Oct. 6, 
good returning to and including the following Mon- 
day, at rate of $3.40 for round trip from Boston. 
Six to eight express trains are operated between 
Boston and Pittsfield, giving the best possible train 
service. Special rates at Berkshire hotels and 
boarding houses. Call on nearest Boston & Albany 
agent for further particulars or address A. 8S. Han- 
son, General Passenger Agent, Boston. 


HUNTING IN THE MAINE Woops.—Sportsmen 
getting ready for deer and moose. The hunts- 
man’s day has come around again. He is busy now 
in his preparations for a fall journey into the wild. 
Toward the forests of Maine and the timber lands 
of New Brunswick nimrods are journeying. No 
more delightful vacation, and no more healthful 
outing than a two weeks’ visit in the pine forests 
of Maine in the fall season of the year, can be en- 
joyed ; and coupled with all the enjoyments which 
this season and vacation opportunity offers is the 
keen enjoyment and zealous interest of the sports- 
man, who with his rifle and gun goes into the forest 
to experience the excitement of the hunt. Maine, 
which is a vast wilderness of pine forests and beau- 
tiful lakes and streams, well deserves its title, the 
“*huptsman’s paradise.”” From the time when the 
opening shot proclaims the law is off, and the deer 
and moose scamper under cover, before the bang of 
the sportsman’s rifle, until the last day of Novem- 
ber, when the earth, enshrouded in its mantle of 
snow and the forest stripped naked of its foliage, 
proclaims the advent of winter, the wilds of Maine 
are a true Eden for the bunters from all parts of the 
United States. The Rangeley and Dead River re- 
gions, famed for the rewards which they bestow on 
visiting fishermen, have additional charms which 
they unfold in the fall of the year. Many is the 
good story of a deer or moose hunt related on a 
winter night at some Game Club Dinner, which 
took place the previous fall in this same section. 
Farther north, around Moosehead, sportsmen annu- 
ally assemble, and pursue with vigor the exciting 
chase after deer and moose. In Washington County 
and the Bangor & Aroostook region are wilds which 
seldom if ever are visited by men. In northern 
Maine, especially in the territory where the berry 
patches are plentiful, bears abound, and it is no 
uncommon sight to see a visiting sportsman coming 
home from his trip with a substantial trophy in the 
shape of a good bear skin. Squirrel, rabbits, foxes, 
otter and various kinds of small animals are quite 
plentiful; and throughout the state bird shooting, 
including woodcock, partridge, quail, pheasant, etc., 
is first class. Make up your mind to enjoy the 
pleasures of a vacation in the Maine woods during 
September or October, or at least send to the Bos. 
ton & Maine Passenger Department, Boston, Mass., 
for one of the beautifully illustrated descriptive 
books, describing and telling in detail about the 
fish and game resorts of New England, Canada 
and the Maritime Provinces. Accompanying this 
book is a booklet giving the condensed fish and 
game laws of all this section. Upon receipt of a 
two cent stamp, both booklets will be mailed to 
any address. 








“GOUT & RHEUMATISM. 








COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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fOontinued from page 412.) 


COMMISSIONS 


CAMMACK, Dr. WILLIAM and Dr. SARAH L. SEY- 
MOUR CAMMACK, to fhe West Central Africa 
Mission. 

ARRIVALS 

CoLE, Miss LILLIAN P., of Cesarea, Western Tur- 
key, at New York, July 31. 

DWIGHT, Miss ADELAIDE §8., of Cesarea, Western 
Turkey, at New York, July 31. 

FoorTs, Miss MARY M., of Erzroom, Eastern Tur- 
key, at New York, Sept. 2. 

FROsT, Miss CAROLINE E., of Zulu Mission, South 
Africa, at New York, Aug. 4. 

LorRD, Miss AGNEs M., of Erzroom, Eastern Tur- 
key, at New York, Aug. 15. 

NEWELL, Mrs. HORATIO B., of Matsuyama, Japan, 
at San Francisco, Aug. 2. 

VAN ALLEN, Mrs. HARRIET D, of Madura, India. 
at New York, Aug. 20. 

ARRIVALS ABROAD 


Noyegs, Miss Bessie B., at Madura, June 26. 
Smit, Dr. Arthur H., at Shanghai, China, Aug. 5. 





Features for the Fall Campaign 


Here are four which Washington Street Church, 
Toledo, O., offers its people at the opening of this 
year of service. We quote from the pastor’s letter: 


Our Fagot Fire occurs on the night of the last 


‘| Workers’ meeting of the fiscal year. The Workers’ 


meeting includes all the officers and teachers of our 
Sunday school. At the Fagot Fire they come and 
with their friends sit in a great triple circle around 
the room; on a table in the center a fire is burning. 
Every one is privileged to bring a fagot, a souvenir 
from his vacation wandering, tell its story and give 
its message while it burns. Some bring fragments 
of a letter; others a bit of wood ; one an ear of corn. 
It is a choice presentation of vacation experiences, 
and has a message for the new year. 

Our Christian Endeavorers devote one meeting 
each year to talks by young people who are soon 
to leave for college. They give clear-cut and terse 
expressions of purpose and of the fruit of college 
training. One tells why he intends to have it; an- 
other how it helps; a third speaks of the friendships 
formed ; another shows what a man gets in college 
that he does not get in ordinary life; this sturdy 
fellow, six feet three inches tall, represents the 
athletic interests. They do not omit the religious 
element, for on this subject the last speaker brings 
the message. 

Our fall picnic is an annual affair, principally for 
the Sunday school but shared by everybody in any 
way connected with the church and congregation. 
Twenty or more big cars with bunting and banners 
will take us through the down-town section of the 
city to one of our parks, where we shall have music, 
dinner, games and a grand egg hunt for 1,000 eggs, 
participated in by old and young. Itis a great gala 
day and. pays fine dividends for all the expense and 
work involved. 

Another fruitful feature of our fall campaign is 
the preparation and presentation of the Budget. 
It is a catechism on the principles and methods of 
giving as applied to an estimate of expenses for our 
own church for the year. It pays to print in detail 
the estimate of the year’s needs. Prepared by the 
board of trustees and adopted by the church, it is 
an educating and inspiring feature in our progress 
and peace of mind. ABE. 
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MONEY EARNS 5% 


Our patrons participate in earnings of non-specula- 
tive business. Conducted under New York Bank- 
ing Dept. supervision. Our funds are loaned upon 
New York and Suburban Real Estate—the safest form 
of investment. We are paying 5% per year on sav- 
ings. Earnings commence when funds are received 
and reckoned for each day. Withdrawals at your 
option. We court the strictest investigation and fur- 
nish patrons with fullest informa- 
tion of our business. Write for 
particulars and let us refer you to 
patrons, some of whom are prob- 
ably in your locality. Established 
13 years. Assets $1,750,000. 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
12 Times Bidg., Broadway, New York 


Get All That Your Money 
Will Earn 


Banks pay 3 to 4 per cent. on your savings 
because they make a profit on your money. 
How do they do it? Largely by investments 
at higher interest, in approved farm mort- 
gages. Why not pocket the profit yourself? 


5 to 6 Per Cent. Net 


is assured in the absolutely safe first farm 
mortgages I offer investors of from $200 to 
$15,000. Security, title and borrower fully in- 
vestigated. No foreclosures in our Ten Mil- 
lion Dollars of mortgages now outstanding. 
We collect your earnings and principal and 
guard your interest generally, without charge. 
Ideal investment for school, society and charch 
funds. Let us give you more information. 
Address 
BEVERLY H. BONFOEY 
UNIONVILLE, MO. 


TRAVEL 


VIA THE 


Tourist Car Lines 


OF THE 


Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Reduced rates for one way second- 
class tickets to the Pacific Coast Aug. 
27th to Oct. 3ist, inclusive. 


THROUCH TOURIST CARS 
TO THE COAST, 
ALSO TO CH CHICACO 
Write for rates r rates and full 
details of train service 


F.R. PERRY, D.P.A., C.P.R., 
362 Washington St., Boston. 





























Wants 


| Fe Wants 





Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (ewght 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





We Want capable men for Executive, Clerical, Tech- 
nical and Salesman positions, paying $1, 000-85 000 ; 
write for booklet Hapgoods, 305 Broadway, New York. 


Position Wanted, by fr ag ye twelve years’ 
experience. a oan x: Y. Z., om 602, 14 Beacon 
Street, soston, 


Wi nesee. hg chapel, pipe >. in meng ones. 
for 5206 , balance in sma Addre 
a a Rr _ ward, 446 West Fite "pest, Piainfield, 


For Sale. New International, Americana, Britan- 
nica, Centu: y Fncyclopeedias, Stoddard’s Lectures, Bea- 
con Lights, Peoples’ Bible, Larned, pastas, etc., 
bought and sold. Book exchange, De: by, Ct. 


Wanted. A refined, middle-aged woman would like 
position as companion to elderly person or housekeeper 
for one or two persons. best of references exchan ~ 


Address E. T. P., 11B Mead Street, Charlestown, 
Maunerr. for financial department prominent house. 


Salary . Other positions open. Write for con- 
fiden “Vist and pian. Business Opportunity Co., 1 
Union Square, New York. 


Successful Village Pastor of over ten years’ ex- 
perience would like to hear from village or country 
church of 200 membership or over, or struggling city 
church that believes it has a future. soe Minister, 
39, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 





Wanted, a situation in a small family in West 
Somerville fora paw nice em girl of sixteen where 
she can do light work and attend the Grammar School. 
Address Mrs. J. R. Coolidge, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Winthrop Beach, Mass. Two sunny rooms with 
board, steam heat, unexcelled table, in charge of a pro- 
fessional dietitian. Quiet family house, near water. The 
fall tides are heavily freighted with Old Ocean’s health- 
giving tonic. Address The Hawthorne. 


Experienced Teacher would take into pleasant 
home in beautiful Massachusetts city one or two girls, 
ten to fourteen, giving care and instruction. Refers by 
on to Rev Dr. Washington Gladden.. Address 
Roe 37, care The Congregati mahst, Boston, 


Housework. Wanted, inasmall family in Oberlin, 
O.,a competent woman for cooking and general house- 
work, cayable of taking cnet Laundry work and 
heavy sweeping provided fo: veiling expense from 

a distance shar Must furnish references. Address 
Box 234, Oberlin, 0 


Highland Mall. A homelike sanatorium 
limited bumber of patients, located in a healthful “and 
attractive suburb of Boston. rienced and 
—— physician ‘ne charge. teollant ooline. House 

tuated on high ground, with southwestern — 
<gavess 8. L. Baton, M. D., Newton Highlands, 


The Sprin ~ any Republican says: “Clear, fair, 
rational ;  eharm " arming in 8 style and spirit: will clear the 
atmosphere, allay anxiety Aye: add n much of ‘ pes value 

ar knowledge,” omy A Quiet Talk 
on to Potener orit Criticism and the Bible.” Ten cents a copy. 
Congregational Bookstore, Boston, Mass. 
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HEN the business day was over and 

the lights were lit in the peaceful 

valley town that lay at the foot of the hill, 

it was an unfailing sign of the hour that 

Col. Denby Grier should come in a slow, 

dignified fashion out of the great door of the 

hill house and, seating himself in a big, roomy 

porch chair, light a long cigar which glowed 

through the evening like a great, rosy firefly 
in the soft dark. 

From my window a little farther down 
on the opposite side of the street I have 
watched the old banker countless times as 
he sat there tilted back, his foot against one 
of the huge colonial pillars, and on the steps 
descending to the terraced lawn before him 
would be the dim group of white and color, 
his three daughters and some of their friends. 
Perhaps the tall, graceful, slender, white 
figures moving about among the peony beds 
would be Grace and Carolyn, the older girls, 
while the animated elf that always clung 
close to her father’s place in the evening 
time was certain to be Mildred, the child who 
in that day was shyly entering the mysteri 
ous world of womanhood. But no matter 
where they were dispersed at dusk, the later 
dark always found them clustered about 
their father’s feet, and ever and anon till 
a late hour I could hear his resonant, drawl- 
ing voice in one of those stories which had 
made him famous throughout the state. 

The last time I was in Virginia 1 passed 
up the street and by the door of the old 
mansion. I stopped abruptly as it came into 
view above the thicket of lilac bushes that 
hedged the lower corner of the ground. A 
ruthless, marring hand seemed to have wiped 
from its prospect all of its rare old spirit, 
charm and beauty. 

The imposing white gateposts with their 
capitals were gone. The peony beds lay 
fallow, the steps were sagged, the pillars 
were hacked and scarred, the walks and the 
terraces sadly unkempt, and the sign of a 
boarding house hung before the open door. 
The familiar chair and its venerable occupant, 
the master of the house, the gay friends and 
the stately daughters were gone. I knew the 
story well. I was informed of each detail of 
the thing that had befallen the family on 
the lee shore, for the wreck is spoken of to 
this day in all the region, and so I was, I 
thought, fully prepared for the sight of the 
place, but I confess that I stopped short 
with a quick choke and stood for a moment 
looking abstractedly at the ghost of what had 
been. 

It was the final chapter in a long lesson 
of protection of all that any man loves from 
what may befall it when he is no longer 
able to stand between his dearest and most 
treasured and the steady march of attacking 
circumstances. I am going to tell this story 
with its two wings that touch in conclusion. 
In fact, in these latter days it has seemed to 
me that there was a commanding excuse for 
its being written, and now it shall be set 
down, perhaps spread broadcast, and may it 
do the good that seems to me to lie within 
its scope. 

I first knew the old colonel and his attract- 
ive family through his sister, one of the finest 
types of the Southern gentlewoman it has 
ever been my privilege to encounter. She 
had married a New York broker, Edward 
Raymond, sprung of Connecticut Yankee 
stock, and a member of one of the best- 
known firms in Wall Street. ‘Their house on 
Madison Avenue was one in which the gra- 
cious, unobtrusive hospitality of the South 
was blended perfectly with the exact and 
brilliant life habits of New York. There one 
met people who were distinctly interesting on 
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their own account, and with Mrs. Raymond 
the power to attract a coterie which any 
woman of society might envy was never used 
for any purposes of family aggrandizement, 
but was merely recognized as the factor that 
brought to her door the friends about whom 
she really cared. Her days at home were a 
pleasure, where with other hostesses they 
might have been regarded as mildly unfor- 
tunate but necessary occasions. 

Raymond in those days was, outside of his 
home, a hard, bold man of business, intent on 
building up a great fortune. I have been in 
his office at more than one critical hour on 
’Change when he sat at his desk, quietly giv- 
irg brief, succinct orders, whose success or 
failure meant almost everything to him, and 
yet his voice never seemed to change in those 
times, his kindly eyes rarely lifted from the 
papers before him, his unlit cigar was set at 





U. 8. SEN. JOHN F. DRYDEN 


President of The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America © 


a precise right angle to the firm line of his 
mouth and jaw, and when his hands passed 
to execute some detail, to pick up a pen ora 
telephone receiver, they moved with the steady 
manner that meant certainty combined with 
wonderful alertness. He was the highest type 
of the efficient American business man in 
the crux of battle. When the crisis was over 
he would lean back, strike a match slowly, 
light his cigar, and let his mouth relax in an 
easy smile. This picture of him in that day 
I have drawn in this manner because I must 
pair it with another and a sadly different one 
later on. 

One evening at a club dinner he met Sen. 
John F. Dryden of New Jersey, the head of 
The Prudential L‘fe Insurance Company, and 
they spent some little time in the discussion 
of conservative New England investments in 
which both were deeply interested. Raymond, 
in telling me of the occurrence next day, said: 

“*T had always thought of insurance as a 
sound business, good enough for those whose 
families are dependent on their efforts, and 
also the cause of a violent mania which pos- 
sessed certain persons-called agents and evi- 
denced principally by an unfailing persistence. 
No personal application of it had ever occurred 
tome. Of insurance officials I have had little 
acquaintance and mentally pigeonholed them 
as benevolent old gentlemen who would not 
discount twenty-dollar gold pieces under thirty 
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days’ notice, but in the Senator I found a man 
of fire and steel, just as keen as I or any one 
I know in the accomplishment of his hands 
and brains, and within himself a perfect busi- 
ness dynamo, well-governed and secure. Now, 
you know every man stands for a principle in 
his life work. Senator Dryden impressed me 
wonderfully, and [ decided to do honor to his 
principle, the principle of sound life insurance. 
I asked a friend to do me the favor of finding 
out for me if I could get written up for twenty- 
five thousand in his company.” 

It was not a difficult matter, Raymond being 
physically what is termed a good risk, in fact, 
when I knew him many years later he still 
seemed such in every way. The policy was 
of the twenty-year endowment sort, and, as 
indicated above, was taken out in the Pru- 
dential Company. 

It was merely a matter of chance that Ray- 
mond took this step, and I know to a certainty 
that he forgot it completely only at stated 
periods, because matters, seemingly a score 
of times of more importance, were constantly 
before him. Quite different were the events 
which form the connecting link between this 
consideration and the pathetic story of the 
Griers. 

The old colonel was of that provincial type 
of business man with an ancient style of letter- 
book, and to whom the conduct of no deal was 
so important as to prevent the introduction of 
some long, whimsical, highly irrelevant darky 
story. He drove down to the bank an hour 
after it had opened each morning, and at noon 
climbed into the antique rockaway and went 
home. Perhaps he came down in the after- 
noon, perhaps he was off astride of Bay Ben 
visiting some of his many farms or galloping 
furiously along some of the hill roads laugh- 
ing with the exhilaration of a boy. 

One of the young clerks in the bank was 
the son of an old friend and was supplement- 
ing his slender pay by collecting commissions 
for Northern business houses, representing 
tobacco buyers in making contracts and solic- 
iting life insurance. He was a reckless young- 
ster ard had asked the old colonel so fre- 
quently for the hand of Mildred, and been 
told with such regularity and emphasis that 
her father was not yet ready to give up his 
baby, and certainly not “‘to a cussed young 
splinter like him,” that he had no hesitancy 
about approaching him on any subject. 

One spring Colonel Grier had found that 
with his knowledge of tobacco-growing condi- 
tions, his widespread friendships with Vir- 
ginia growers and his excellent location, he 
could venture into speculation on the crop 


with much assurance of large profits. This’ 


he did, and one day when he had cleared a 
hundred thousand for a month’s efforts, the 
clerk stepped to his desk, and the following 
conversation ensued, according to the colonel’s 
gleeful relation of it many times thereafter : 

**Colonel, I thought I would come in to 
see you about something that concerns Miss 
Mildred’s future.’’ 

“You just let her alone, young man, and 
the devil will lose his best means of harming 
her future.” 

“* Well, J am interested in this, too. What 
right have J to ailow you to fail to protect the 
future of the girl Iam going to marry? Sup- 
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pose you shot me in a moment of self-forget- 
fulness some day, as you have said you might 
do. Suppose business reverses and your being 
hanged should leave her penniless ”— 

““You audacious little cub,’ gasped the 
nearly speechless colonel. 

“*I may be audacious, but those are cold 
facts, and I have come to ask you to take out 
a life insurance policy in my company.” 

When the old banker had recovered from 
his rage, the whimsical humor and certain 
salt of sense in the situation appealed to hia 
strongly, and, recalling the youngster, he au- 
thorized him to procure a policy for $5,000 
The examiners found Grier to be a good risk. 
He was written up, and signed it over j sintly 
to the young lover and his daughter, telling 
them they might have a basket picnid and a 
month’s house party if they should come into 
the money by his demise. It was all done 
in his capricious, jocular way. 

A few months went by, and again the wheel 
of fortune had turned up for the colonel in 
still more extended tobacco speculations, and 
one day the young man broached the subject 
of increasing the amount of the policy. 

One of the colonel’s oldest friends, Judge 
Sam Tucker, was sitting with him swapping 
tales of their boyhood, and both were in rare 
spirits. The visitor asked to see the policy, 
read it carefully, and then said: 

““Denby, I never saw one of these before, 
but I tell you it is a fine thing. You can do 
it. Build it up to $50,000 for the three girls. 
You are taking long chances on everything 
else. Give them a little protection.” 

*““By George, I’ll do it, Judge Sam,” an- 
swered the colonel with a bang of his fist on 
the desk, and he did. 

Raymond was handling the New York end 
of the successive deals that were being put 
through in tobacco by his brother-in-law, and, 
spurred on by Raymond’s boldness, the colonel 
went farther and farther afield in his opera- 
tions. The little bank and the farming busi- 
ness of his numerous tracts became very minor 
matters indeed. The people of the South 
were beginning to call Col. Denby Grier the 
** Virginia Tobacco King,” when suddenly 
the scene changed. 

The spring of the year following the in- 
crease of the policy, the New York stock 
market turned on Raymond to pay up its old 
scores of raiding he had perpetrated upon it. 
His enemies saw he was hit and gathered to- 
gether their full forces to batter and crush 
him if they could. In two weeks he was 
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crippled. In a month he was approaching 
a crisis, and early in Jane he took train one 
Saturday, after the close of the Exchange, 
and hurried away to Virginia for a Sunday 
morning conference with Colonel Grier, who 
had not known thus far that Raymond was 
in any real danger. 

It was a morning that I shall never forget. 
The beauty of the valley, clean washed by a 
heavy rain the night before, was that radiance 
of yellow sunshine, that white-flecked blue 
sky, and those stretches of brilliant, varying 
green with white houses picked ont among it, 
which have made June in that region famous. 
All the flowers but the tardy roses were in full 
bloom; the peonies made the terraces before 
the hill house seem one enormous burst of 
color hurled on a green velvet tapestry. The 
quiet of the Sabbath lay brooding over the 
town, and coming up the hill were ‘little 
groups of neighbors returning from church. 
Mrs. Raymond had been staying with the 
Griers for the month, and she and the girls 
with some friends were jast turning into the 
gate when she caught sight of her husband’s 
white face as he and the colonel, standing 
before an upper window, saw our party and 
turned away to come down. Instinctively 
she ran a little way up the walk to the wide- 
open door within which we could see the 
double stair and its old-fashioned turn and 
landing. 

Vividly, as if it were an hour ago, I see the 
two men, so different in type, so utterly un- 
like in life, descending the steps, care and 
anxiety written on every feature of their 
faces. 

Just at the landing the colonel reeled, 
caught feebly at the rail, pitched forward as 
Raymond cried out in horror and caught 
vainly at his arm, and came crashing down 
the flight to lie bleeding and dead across his 
own threshold. 

Still in my mind’s eye I see the hurrying 
figures, hear the bitter cries of anguish, and 
watch the startled neighbors coming to tender 
their aid to the stricken household. Leaning 
against one of the pillars, looking off across 
the far hills of the old state, stood Raymond, 
his face like white clay, and every line of his 
mouth and jaw so changed that [ knew fate 
held the victory over him. 

The next day he was of necessity in the 
saddle again in New York, but all the tide 
was against him, his last bulwark was gone, 
and when the Exchahge opened the next morn- 
ing the first feature of the day was the an- 
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nouncement of the failure of the old firm of 
which he was the real head, and among the 
brokers who paused a moment—a moment 
only in their own affairs—the whispered truth 
went abroad that Edward Raymond had col- 
lapsed physically and mentally and was at 
that moment battling with death in an up- 
town sanitarium. 

Strange to say, he survived, but all his 
former powers of aggression were gone. 
When the entangled affairs of his house were 
straightened out it was found that the ruin 
was complete, and when the courts were 
through, all that was left of the splendid for- 
tune was a little house in a suburb of Brook- 
lyn, in his wife’s name, something she had 
bought intending to give it to a faithfal serv- 
ant some years before. There I saw them the 
last time—she sewing peacefully on the little 
porch, he pottering around the small lawn, 
looking after his pet plants and shrubs, the 
two of them living quietly and perhaps more 
happily than ever before on the $1,200 per 
year which comes in from the investment of 
the $25,000 which they received last winter 
when the endowment policy matured. 

Of course the colonel’s death left his tobacco 
deals half finished, his estate’s losses through 
Raymond’s failure did the remaining execu- 
tion, and when the administration had cleared 
up the affairs of Col. Denby Grier, the sole 
ward between his children and complete de- 
pendency, the only thing to keep his daugh- 
ters from going into the town mills te earn 
their own living was the $50,000 Prudential 
Insurance policy. In the words of old Judge 
Sam, the colonel’s lifelong friend, a poor man 
himself, “It stood out like a chimney tower 
above the blackened ruins of a mansion that 
had been swept by fire.” 

So, it seems to me, the lesson is complete. 
In setting it forth I am glad it redounds to the 
benefit of that great institution which in the 
stress of a late hysterical day has not been 
found vulnerable to assault any more than 
that mighty Rock, the impregnable Gibraltar, 
the Keeper of the Eastern Gate, whose stanch- 
ness it has taken for its emblem. The princi- 
ple is good and the millions who have their 
welfare bound up in the conduct of this com- 
pany have shown their complete approval of 
that same conduct. I cannot forget the moni- 
tion in the sight of Col. Denby Grier at the 
height of a noble and unsullied career of suc- 
cess, plunging down to lie white and silent 
before the eyes of those entirely dependent 
on his continued existence. 
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A Statement 


From the Board of Directors of the Congre- 
gational Sunday School and Publishing 
Society: 

For several years there has been some con- 
troversy concerning the origin of the Home 
Department of the Sunday school, involving 
the historical accuracy of the book published 
by the Congregational Sunday School and 
Publishing Society entitled, Home Classes 
and the Home Department. The directors of 
the society, desiring to determine their proper 
action in regard to their own publications and 
their future policy as a society in relation to 
this matter, appointed a special committee of 
investigation, which in due time reported to 
the board the following findings, which were 
adopted by the board and are published by its 
order, as indicating the basis of its action in 
the future. 

WILLIAM R. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 


The committee appointed by the Board of 
Directors to investigate the origin of the Home 
Department of the Sunday school, after care 
ful consideration, has reached the following 
conclusions: 

1. With reference to the present character 
of the Home Department we find that it has 
features derived from various persons, but it 
has more of Dr. Dike’s ideas and methods 
than of Dr. Duncan’s or of any other one 
person. 

2. With reference to the success of the Home 
Department we find that this is due in the 
largest measure to the untiring efforts of Dr. 
Duncan in his field work, to men and women 
in the field and to our editors, Drs. Danning 
and Hazard, also to our various publications. 

3. With reference to the origin of the Home 
Department, while the device of bringing 
to the Sunday school by means of ‘“‘ home 
classes,” which expedient is one of the great 
distinctive marks of the ‘‘home department,’’ 
was put into practice by Dr. Duncan four 
years prior to the plan of Dr. Dike, yet his 
plan had no direct relation to the origin of the 
Home Department as conceived by Dr. Dike 
and put into actual operation by him in his 
parish in Vermont, and perfected by him and 
Dr. Dunning and put into practice in other 
places. 

The main stream begins with Dr. Dike, 
another stream takes its rise farther back 
with Dr. Duncan and flows into the main cur- 
rent farther down; and into this river, thus 
increased in volume, flow the contributions of 
various workers. 


The statement above is printed in this number of 
The Congregationalist by order of the Board of 
Directors. AS my Dame appears in it, it seems 
necessary for me to say that I have had no com- 
munication with the board or with their committee 
on the subject, and am in no sense responsible for 
the opinions expressed in their findings. I was 
associated in Sunday school matters with both 
claimants in the early period of the Home Depart- 
ment when each was working entirely independent 
of the other to inaugurate the methods of home 
study of the Sunday school lessons which since 
have been adopted in Christian communities 
‘throughout the world. A. E. DUNNING. 





Education 


Amar Singh and Gopal Singh, students in 
Punjab University, India, applied to enter the 
graduate department of Harvard University 
last week, but failed to pass the tests. They 
were sent by Indian officials to fit themselves 
for service as educators in their native land. 


Students at Syracuse University can take 
their choice between scholarships or giving up 
smoking or theater-going. Chancellor Day 
says that men who can afford these pursuits 
can afford to pay their way. Last year owner- 
ship of bulldogs was forbidden. 


The death of Dr. Charles D. McIver, pres- 
ident of the State Normal College, Greensboro, 
N. C., removes a broad-gauge, far-sighted 
Southern educator. Ex-Chancellor Harrison 
of the University of New Brunswick died at 
Fredericton last week. 





(Publishers’ Department) 


Minister’s Reply 


Quite a time ago a statement appeared in the 
papers regarding a minister’s experience in re- 
building his lost health by correcting his diet, 
and without drugs. 

The original statement is here reprinted, fol- 
lowed by some extracts from a letter he wrote 
to another minister who made direct inquiry 


of him. 
(Original Statement.) 


FOLLOWING SCRIPTURE 


He Proved the Good Thing and 
Holds Fast to It. 





A young preacher found the change from 
life on the home farm to the city and college 
very trying, especially the transition from the 
wholesome country food to the boarding: house 
fare. How he solved the food question is in- 
teresting. 

“*T soon came to face a serious problem,’ he 
says. ‘‘I began to decline in health, grew thin 
in flesh and weak in body and mind. The 
doctor diagnosed my trouble as ‘indigestion,’ 
but was unable to give me relief. I tried 
patent medicines with the same result. I was 
weak and growing weaker and had no capacity 
for study. For four years I fought a hard 
battle—fought it poorly, because of my phys- 
ical and mental condition. 

“A Postum Cereal calendar fell into my 
hands. I hung it over my study table. It 
bore the inscription, ‘ Brains Repaired’ across 
the face. I used to lean back and gaze at it 
when weary with study, till at last it occurred 
to me that my brains needed repairing. Why 
not try Grape- Nuts food and see what it would 
do for me? I acted on the thought, beginning 
a few months ago. 

‘*Gradually I found that it was making me 
stronger and better. Then I decided that as 
Grape-Nuts was helping me I would stop 
coffee and take on Postum. This I did, and 
the two are simply working wonders! And 
while the improvement has been only gradual, 
it is permanent. I do not gain a little for a 
few days and then lapse back—I keep what 
I gain. 

‘“*From the use of the two, Grape-Nuts and 
Postum Coffee, I have acquired a quickened 
vitality, capacity for harder work, clearer and 
more energetic mentality and can study better. 
My flesh has become firm and healthy and to 
day I weigh more than for years before. Iam 
anewman. As pastor of the Christian Church 
I preach Christ from the pulpit, and in my pas- 
toral work, as aman among men, [ also preach 
Grape-Nuts and Postum. I have ‘ proved them 
to be good, and am holding fast to them.’”’ 
Name given by Postam Co, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

A ten days’ trial is easy. 





Box 244, Metropole, Ill., April 19, ’06. 
Rey. —— —— 

Dear Sir and Brother: 

**Your letter at hand and contents noted. 
Yes, a minister’s life is very busy, but his 
duty is to ‘do good,’ and no man in real need 
should be considered by him as a stranger. 
Therefore I take pleasure in writing you the 
facts as I know them, in hopes they may be 
suggestive and place you in a better position 
to understand my troubles and the blessing 
derived from Grape Nuts and Postum, for I 
honestly believe these were the ‘ black-winged 
ravens’ that brought, or induced the return 
of the natural activities of the body which 
condition we call ‘ health.’ 

“* Until I was 25 years of age I could and did 
eat anything I wanted at any time, day or 
night. I entered the College of the Bible at 
Lexington, Ky., and after three months took 
the measles, which settled in my stomach, and 
in a short time was compelled to give up my 
work. I re-entered college the next Septem- 
ber, but bad stomach and hard study kept me 
torn up. I fought along for over a year, takjng 
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pepsin and several other preparations besides 
medicine from the doctors. I was a sufferer, 
did poor work, and did it at all times in the 
face of the aggravated condition of my stom- 
ach which made me so very nervous. I starved 
myself, eating very little but soup and this was 
even painful to me. 

“One day a calendar came to my study 
which was placed over my table and it bore 
a peculiar message, ‘ Brains Repaired.’ Mine 
were gone and my nerves gone. I doubted 
whether they could be properly restored. At 
Jast my wife urged me or rather sent and pur- 
chased two packages under protest (if I re- 
member well). I began eating. I had been 
drinking coffee, but had given that up and 
was taking water. As coffee was injuring my 
wife’s health I proposed she try Postum, 
which she did to her relief and my surprise. 
I soon began taking Postum also. I had been 
eating Grape-Nuts and drinking Postum but 
a few days until I was feeling better. Even 
then I did not think of giving Grape-Nuts the 
credit. I kept eating and still grew stronger 
in mind, nervous condition improved. I was 
taking no medicine, working harder, with 
much more ease and comfort, from the grow- 
ing sensation in my stomach. Before, I got 
hungry but dared not eat, now I did not get 
hungry as before. I finished that year’s work 
(nine months) and came out in far better con- 
dition than I begun. September came again; 
it found me in my place for my fourth and 
last year. I had missed two thirds of my first 
year by measles, now if I finished I must do 
the fourth year’s work and two-thirds of the 
first. I had discovered my weapons the year 
before. They were Grape-Nuts and Postum. 
That year’s work was the most satisfactory 
to me, also to my professors as same told me. 

“I did not take Grape Nuts as a medicine 
but a natural food. I still keep it up. My 
wife and two little school girls find in it a 
nourishing morsel which guards against fa- 
tigue. It is our meat. 


“*T have tried many of the breakfast foods 
on the market now, as a change, but invaria- 
bly I flee to Grape-Nuts and Pustum as the 
old reliables. 

“*T am glad you wrote me and will be pleased 
to answer any question which I have not made 
perfectly clear. My praise of Grape-Nuts and 
Postum is given not in the interest of the com- 
pany, but simply my honest conviction of 
what they have done for me and can do for 
others. Hoping for your speedy recovery, 
Iam Your Brother, 





Pastor Christian Church.” 


Ministers owe to themselves and to their 
noble cause that they keep ‘‘the machine”’ 
(the body, which they use to carry out their 
work) in fine working order, and naturally 
they feel a certain solicitude for the physical 
welfare of their people, for the man or woman 
who is consciously or unconsciously crippling 
the “‘ beautiful human temple” by the use of 
harmful food, drink or drug habits cannot 
express the intent of the Creator until those 
habits are eliminated and the body again as- 
sumes its proper condition; the reward comes 
when a clean soul dwells in a well-ordered 
house. A minister can consistently guide for 
physical well-being while seeking to influence 
towards the higher life. 


Any Book You 
See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine may 
always be secured at the lowest price from 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave, 








It will serve the interests of all concerned if, in 
correspondence suggested by announcements in our 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made of the fact 
that the advertisement was seen in The Congregattionalist.. 








XUM 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


afesrons, BOARD oF COMMISSIONERS FOR FoRuign 

, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
rue Agent.” Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salie St. 


THE CONGREGATION AL HOME MISSIONARY rs Sour 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 

dressed. Rev. Joseph 8. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary ; Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; 1 Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate ‘Secre’ retary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY AssOcL a sion, Central 
Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. Educational and 
evangelistic work in the South and West and in Porto 
Rico and_ Hawaii. — Mg 615 ern 
House. Chicago Office La Salle Checks 
should be drawn to H. © Hav bard, oeaouver, 287 
Fourth Avenue, hew York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOOIBTY, 

ie: in building churches and parsonag mages. Rev. Charies 

ichards, D. D., Secre ; Charles E. Hope, Treas- 

aie 105 East 22nd S8t., New York, N. ¥. Rev. hy Ww 

Fewell. Ls D., 153 La Salle St., Chicago. Ill. ; 
tional House, Boston, 

Wikoi, ¥.4 . A. Building, San Francisco, Gal, Field 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen {ey schools in a bh and New Mexico. 
Edward 8. , Corresponding Secretary ; 8S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Omices, 612. 613 Gongre ational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington st, Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY siden: F. Ke House, nastee, Wwil- 
lard Scott, D. D , President: F. K. Senders, Ph. D., Sec- 
retary; Phineas Hubbard, Treasur 

The rtment sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary li terature to new and needy schools eee 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by ap PPro riations from the 
Business Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday sab and individuals go directly for mission- 
a =. 

tment, } nae in the trade as The Pil 
LA Press, _ shes The Ci regationalist and Christian 
orld, the im series of sson Helps and Suada: 
— papers, books for Sunday school and home read. 
ing. Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and selis the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department to which, however, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals should be sent to e 

8. 8. & Pub. Society; those from Ohio and all states 
east to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chieago, Ill. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
es rate name “ Trustees of the National Council of 
ngregational Churches of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy Uongregational ministers or their widows. 
it donations for Permanent Fund and current use 
rom churches, —a and by bay mong President. 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary. Wm. A. Rice, 
D. D., Fourth Ave., ‘and 22nd St.,N. ¥ ; ; Treasurer, Rev. 
S B. Forbes, 206 Watherstield Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOvUIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D D. Dz; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; i, Femmoomonans fang had 
©. P. Osborne, Room 60 y keeteoll bathe, Ho sto’ 

A Congregational society devo to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and sup — mainly “A the churches of New England. 
Boasese should be made payable to the Boston Sea 
man’s Friend Society. Con’ 
and individuals ‘solicited. 














ibutions from churches 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME Bireasons RY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, . F. E. Emrich, D.D., 
Secretary; Rev. Joshua Coit, Wreasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL S8UP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
pan offers = services to churches ne oe or 

ual pit - _— in Massachusetts and in other states. 


m. 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 
BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, ey Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan. 


wood, asurer, 704 Sears Building. 
F. E. ‘Emrich, 609 Congregational 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity fomnews oe ge y Its object is the estab- 
lishment and res of Evangelical Congregational 

and § hools is oston and Its —— 
Ghar es H. Rutan, Pree, CO, E. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H 
Flint, Sec,, 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


eapoly for aid to 





Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s BOARD OF pet tony Room mn 706 Congre; 
Ls House. Miss Sarah se bay, Treasurer ; 88 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Homes Soe 


WomMAN’s HoME MISSIONARY 1: OY Room 
607 Co; ational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; C.-E, Jackson, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’sS SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, of Bos- 
oe. Boom 601 heen yy House, Boston. ee 
race Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville a: Roxbury. 








Religious Notices 


AM ROAR gueyars 272 SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New Y¥ rganized May, 1828; a. rated 
April, 1833. Oojente to improve ‘the mo: ial 
condition of seamen. Sustains Sanpdne a and mission- 
aries ; promotes temperance homes boarding houses 
in | at home and an abroad; provides libra. 
ries for ‘ Vessels ; — the Sailor’s Maga- 


sine, Seaman 
~ Gontribations to —s its work are solicited. ane 
mittances be made 


of sami requested to 
fo the main office of of xy society at ‘New York. 
CHARLES A. STODDARD, D.D., President. 
WILLIAM O. STURGES, Vice-President. 
Rev. @. MOPHERSON HUNTER, wy tt ol 
OLARENOE O. PINNEO, Treasurer. 
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What Men Say 


Satan’s kingdom is tumbling down.—Hon. 
William E. Chandler, ex-United States Sen- 
ator, New Hampshire. 


Put one millionaire behind the bars and it 
would do more to break up trusts than any- 
thing else.— William J. Bryan. 


I believe that every municipality should 
have the power to perform for itself all those 
services which involve the granting of public 
franchises, such services as are now usually 
performed by what are called public service 
corporations. . . . I believe that United States 
senators should be elected by popular vote in 
the states.— W. T. Jerome. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Boston, 
Oct. 1,10.30 a. M. Speaker, v. George A. Gordon, 
D.vD. Subject, Mechanism and Spirit; or Religion 
Independent of Miracle. 

MASSACHUSETTS ew SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVEN- 
TION, Holyoke, Oct. 2-4 

SUNDAY SCHOOL NoRMAL CLaAss, Dr. W. T. McElveen, 
leader, will be ee in the vestry of Park Street 
Church, Oct. 6, 2.30 1 

NEw ENGLAND FEDERATION OF MEN’S CLUBS, Adams, 
Mass., Oct. 8. 

bay ig A L WEST ASSOCIATION, of Illinois, Galva, Iil., 

Oct. 


NATIONAL aaa CONVENTICN, Park Street Church, 
Boston, Oct 9 


AMERICAN BoaRp OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
ny yy Haystack Meeting, North Adams, Mass., 


AMERICAN Mensomanr ASSOCIATION, Oberlin, O., 
Oct. 23-25 


Union ON FERENCE OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
of Boston and vicinity, annual meeting, Park Street 
Church, Oct. 24, afternoon and evening 

FALL STATE MEETINGS 


Additions or corrections should be promptly sent. 


Southern California, Claremont, Oct. 1 
Northern California, San José, Oct. 2 
Wisconsin, eloit, Oct. 2 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Ply Inouth, Oct. 2-4 
Idaho, Boise, Oct. 2-4 
Oregon Pendleton, Oct. 16 
Colorado, Longmont, Oct. 16-18 

tah, Prevo, Oct. 18-20 
Nebraska, Albion, Oct. 
Wyoming, Lusk. Oct. 
Georgia Wonterence, Cochran, Nov 
Connecticut Naugatuck. Nov. 13-15 
Alabama, East Tailassee, Nov 1 
Georgia Conv ention, Thomasville, Nov. 15-18 
South Carolina, Greensboro, Nov. 








Marriages 
The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


DOUGLASS—WARREN~—In Lansing. Mich., Sept. 12, 
by Rev. William H. Warren, father of the bride, Rev. 
Roscoe Douglass of Dunlap, Io., aud Henrietta 
Warren. 


Deaths 


The wee be notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. 
ad litional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 


STEVENS—In Wilton, N. H.. Aug. 27, Mrs 
. B. Stevens, widow of David stevens. 
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FOR TORPID LIVER 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It stimulates healthy liver activity, relieves con- 
stipation, sick headache and malaria. 
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We use scrupulous care in 
choosing glasses to aid our 
eyesight. Why not use scrup- 
ulous care in selecting lamp- 
chimneys? 

Macsetu is the only maker 
of lamp-chimneys who is 
proud to put his name on 
them. 

Let me send you my Index 


to chimneys—it’s free. 
Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 








Individual Communion 
Cups 


Why permit 
a custom at 
the commun- 
| on table which you would not tolerate in your ,wn 





home? Individual Communion Cups are sanitary. 
Let us send you a list of nearly 3,000 churches 
where they are in use. Send for Free Book. 
» We offer a Trial Outfit free to any church. 
Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 3rd St. Rochester, N.Y.) 























Week-End Excursions 


——TO THE—— 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


Saturdays, Sept. 29 and Oct. 6 


Tickets good going Saturdays on regular 
trains, except No. 15 Returniog on regular 
trains to and including the following Menday 


3 DAYS’ OUTING, $3.40 


The time to visit the Berkshires is when the 
leaves are turning. The foliage is now taking 
on its richest hues and colorings are georgeous 
—red and yellow—purple and gold. Greylock, 
Sugarloaf, and other Berkshire mountains 
provide inspiring beauties of landscape. 

This hill country is famous for its lovely 
walks and drives, and trolley lines afford 
easy means of travel through northern and 
southern Berkshire. 

The trip from Boston to Pittsfield over the 
Boston & Aibeay R. R. is through the most 
picturesque section of Massachusetts. 

Ere the Berkshires are reached, many beau- 
tiful hills, valleys aud streams may be seen 
from the car windows— Mts. Bunyan and 
Duoplin. near Palmer, Mt. Tom and the Con- 
necticut River at Sprin field, the graceful elms 
of the Westfield meadows, and the winding 
gaa River, all add to the delights of the 

r 


p. 
Special Rates at Berkshire Hotels 


and Boarding Houses for these excursions. 
For advertising matter, call on ticket agents, 
South Station, Trinity Place, and City Office, 
366 Washington Street 
. 8S. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agt. 











SEPTEMBER IN 
THE ADIRONDACKS 








* 


Central Station, New York. 








No finer place can be found than the Adirondacks in September. 

The air is cool and bracing, the scenery beau’iful and the sense of perfect 
rest that comes with the night is delightful. 

This wonderful region is reached from all directions by the 





** America’s Greatest Railroad.”’ 


For a copy of “‘The Adirondack Mountains and How to Reach Them,” send a two- 
cent stamp to George H. Daniels, Manager General Advertising Department, Grand 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, New York. 
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Christ the Autocrat 


(Y. P. 8. C. BE. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BBIDGMAN 


Topic, Oct. 7-13. Christ’s Life. X. The 
Commandments He Left Us; Oar Obedience. 
John 15: 1-17. 

A commander of men. The gentle, self- 
effacing Jesus nevertheless demanded and 
expected prompt, complete, unquestioning 
obedience. People might do anything they 
pleased to him, but they must not spurn or 
ignore his words, for these were not his 
words, but his Father’s, and the one thing he 
burned to do in his short life was to make 
men understand the contents of the message 
with which God intrusted him. Therefore he 
speaks in such peremptory tones: ‘‘ Follow 
me,” ** Ziccheus, come down,” ‘* Go and sin no 
more,” ‘‘ Love one another as I have loved 
you.” 





The disciples’ attitude. ‘Sire, you have 
received your orders,’”’ said Wellington to an 
officer inclined to remonstrate with him on a 
question of tactics. Not otherwise does Jesus 
speak to us. To be sure, he would have us 
comprehend the orders, would give us sufli- 
cient time to investigate their meaning, but 
when the issue is clear he would have us pro- 
ceed gladly, quickly. We cannot pick and 
choose between his commandments. We can- 
not accept and comply with the easy ones and 
waive one side the hard ones. That they will 
be hard rather than easy is probable. His 
program cuts athwart conventional ways of 
procedure, challenges us to heroic action. 
As Prof. James Denney says, in a recent illu- 
minating article in the British Weekly on the 
Sermon on the Mount: ‘*‘ We ought not on any 
pretext to reduce the words of Jesus to moral 
commonplaces. If we lose the sense of the 
extraordinary we have missed the mark. The 
keynote of the sermon is, ‘ Except your right- 
eousness ex3eed,’ or ‘What do ye more than 
others?’ ” 








THE WAY OUT 
Change of Food Brought Success 
and Happiness. 


An ambitious but delicate girl, after failing 
to go through school on account of nervous- 
ness and hysteria, found in Grape-Nuts the 
only thing that seemed to build her up and 
furnish her the peace of health. 

“* From infancy,’’ she says, ** I have not been 
strong. Being ambitious to learn at any cost 
I finally got to the high school, but soon had 
to abandon my studies on account of nervous 
prostration and hysteria. — , 

**My food did not agree with me; I grew 
thin and despondent. I could not enjoy the 
simplest social affair, for I suffered constantly 
from nervousness in spite of all sorts of medi- 
cines. 

** This wretched condition continued until I 
was twenty-five, when I became interested in 
the letters of those who had cases like mine 
and who were being cured by eating Grape- 
Nuts. 

“T had little faith but procured a box, and 
after the first dish I experienced a peculiar 
satisfied feeling that I had never gained from 
any ordinary food. I slept and rested better 
that night and in a few days began to grow 
stronger. 

‘* Thad anew feeling of peace and restfulness. 
In a few weeks, to my great joy, the headaches 
and nervousness left me and life became 
bright and hopeful. I resumed my studies 
and later taught ten months with ease—of 
course using Grape-Nuts every day. It is now 
four years since I began to use Grape-Nuts; I 
am the mistress of a happy home and the old 
weakness has never returned.”” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“ There’s a reason.”” Read the little book, 
** The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
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Obedience and the personal relation. Con- 
stantly Jesus puts on a par the maintenance 
of personal relation and the carrying out of 
his precepts. Those two things belong to- 
gether, as do the wheels of a machine and the 
power that drives them. We need the per- 
sonal relation to soften and transfuse with 
glory what otherwise might be hard injanc- 
tions. We need it also to prevent slavish 
literal obedience that sometimes leads on to 
crudities and excesses of conduct. But the 
personal relation demands just as much the 
specific action; otherwise we become senti- 
mental dawdiers. Obedience and fellowship— 
they are the foundation stones of all religion. 
Sometimes we grieve because we cannot real- 
iz3 the personal relationship; but if we are 
honestly trying to carry out his commands, 
that sense of his presence will return. Inevi- 
tably times come when the vision becomes 
dim for a season. Then our great safeguard 
is to strive all the harder to do what Jesus 
would have us do. 


God’s last word for life. Nineteen hundred 
years old are these precepts, and yet they 
pulsate with life as if they had only yesterday 


‘fallen from the lips of the teacher. Nothing 


through the centuries has bettered them. 
You take up a modern book of serious essays, 
like that of Arthur C. Benson entitled, From 
a College.Window, and though you may not 
find in its pages formal agreement with all 
your religious convictions, you find glad and 
grateful admission of the fact that Jesus has 
given us the final secret for our lives in this 
perplexing world. All signs point toward a 
constantly larger appreciation both on the 
part of Christian and non-Christian nations 
of the finality and sufficiency of Jesus’ words. 
Shall not we who profess to be his followers 
lead the world in practicing our Autocrat’s 
commands? They are sufficient for all the 
experiences of life. The creed of the aged 
disciple John simmered down toward the end 
into one sentence, learned at the feet of the 
Master, “‘ Love one another.” And when they 
asked him why he kept saying it over in 
public and private he said, ‘‘ Because if you 
do this, it will be enough.”’ 





Our Readers’ Forum 


Foreign Missions and the Immigrant 


In support of the argument Mr. Currier 
makes in your issue of Aug. 25, as to the 
bearing of foreign missions on the subject of 
immigration, permit me to cite an illustration 
from Hawaii. 

When the Christian workers in Honolulu be- 
gan to gather a Chinese church, they were 
greatly helped by the fact that many of the 
Chinese immigrants were already Christians. 
An organization was formed in 1879. Of the 
many names then placed on the church rull 
but six were received on confession of faith, 
the rest being admitted by letter. 

At the dedication of their church building in 
1881, it was found that nearly a hundred com- 
municants had been thus received, most of 
them coming from the Basle Mission in China. 
And thereafter, during the years of Chinese 
immigration to Hawaii, it was customary for 
the Christian immigrants to bring with them 
their written credentials of church member- 
ship. The pastor of the Chinese church of 
Honolulu was in frequent receipt of such. 
The influence of these Chinese Christians in 
Hawaii has been incalculable and is directly 
attributable to missionary work done in China 

Cambridge, Mass. OLIVER P. EMERSON. 





Dr. Percival, Bishop of Hereford, Eng., in 
a letter to his diocese warns churchmen that 
opposition to the new Education Bill may 
bring on them a heavy financial burden for 
the support of Church schools; and reminds 
those who advccate the policy that would 
wreck the bill that they are helping on the 
movement toward a purely secular system. | 
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A TRIAL 
PACKAGE 


Of the Wonderful Pyramid Remedy 
is Sent by Mail to Every One to Test 
Thoroughly Free of Charge. 


‘*T have tried your pile cure and find them 
all you recommend them. I am very thank- 
ful to you for ever putting them within my 
reach, for I have had one box and I have not 
used all of them yet, and I feel like a new 
woman today and I tell everybody about them. 
When I started them I could not walk across 
the floor, but now I can do my work all right. 
My work was a burden to me before I started 
them, but I can tell you that I can work much 
better now. You can rely on me. I will tell 
everybody about Pyramid Pile Cure. Yours 
sincerely, Mrs. J. Bond, Toronto, Canada, 
33 Pears Avenue.” 

Or if you want to prove this matter at our 
expense, before purchasing, send your name 
and address to the PYRAMID DRUG CO., 
52 Pyramid Building, Marshall, Mich., and 
receive a sample packet free by retarn mail. 

The use of the wonderful Pyramid Pile Cure 
avoids the danger and expense of an operation. 
You cure yourself with perfect ease, in your 
own home, and for little expense. 

Gives instant relief, heals sores and ulcers, 
réiuces congestion and inflammation, and 
takes away pain and itching. 

After you have tried the sample treatment 
and youare satisfied, you can get a full, regular 
sized treatment of Pyramid Pile Cure at your 
druggist’s for 50 cents. 1f he hasn’tit, send us 
the money and we will send you the treatment 
at once, by mail, in plain sealed package. 


FALL anp WINTER 
SUITS $6 to $25 


Made to Order in Ten Days 
PERFECT FIT OR : ag 
MONEY REFUNDED ee 


Style Book and Samples 
of Materials Sent Pree 


Wem EN who appreciate 
New York styles and 
good workmanship, and 
who wish to be relieved of 
the usual dressmaking an- 
noyances, will welcome the 
opportunity we present. 

Juring the past eighteen 
years more than 450,000 
women have had their gar- 
ments made to order by us 
from measurements taken 
at home according to our 
simple instructions, and 
have been delighted with 
the result. 


Perfect-fitting, stylish 
garments indicate the 
woman of refinement 


Our new Fall and Winter 
Style Book illustrates over 
1 fashionable Suits, 
Skirts, Cloaks and Rain 
Coats, and describes the 
proper costume for every 
occasion. 

We make these garments 
to order from any of our 
450 guaranteed materials 
for less than is usually asked for ill-fitting ready- 
made clothes. 

Our Style Book (llustrates and Describes: 








VISITING COSTUMES - $6.00 to $20 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS . - $7.50 to $25 
STYLISH SKIRTS ...... - $3.50 to $15 
WINTER COATS ....... $6.50 to $25 
ULSTERS and RAIN COATS - $8.75 to $20 


WE PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES on these garments to any part 
of the United States, which means a big saving to you. 


We Send Free ‘oumrperioteaualue alata 


New York Fashions, showing the latest styles and 
containing our copyrighted measurement chart; also 
a large assortment of Samples of the newest materials. 


WRITE TODAY: You will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New Vork City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Yrs. 
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State Conference in Maine 
(Continued from page 403.) 


his interpretation of its proposals; but no 
formal action was taken other than to rec- 
ommend the subject to the consideration of the 
local conferences. No opposition to the plan 
was heard, however, and it is probable that 
even Maine individualism will fall in line with 
the national movement for church union, even 
at the cost of a stronger polity. 

Courageous indeed is the young man who 
ventures to present The Changes in the Doc- 
trine of Congregationalism. The paper of 
Rev. John H. Quint of Rockland on this theme 
was historically accurate, though many would 
challenge his statement of present conditions. 

It was significant that the conference cculd 
be stirred to enthusiasm by the last speaker at 
the close of a three days’ program. But as 
Rev. W. F. Berry, D. D., of Kent’s Hill spoke 
on The Church and Civic Reform, his calm but 
caustic attack on the disguised friends of the 
saloon and his thorough analysis of recent 
election results were repeatedly interrupted 
by applause so hearty that no one could doubt 
where Maine Congregationalists stand on the 
burning question of the day. It is evident 
they will never consent to the legalizing of the 
liquor traffic in this state, especially after the 
distinct progress made the past five years in 
honest enforcement. During this period, as 
Dr. Berry showed, the United States liquor 
licenses in Maine have been reduced in five 
years from 1,500 to less than 500; and 418 of 
those remaining are merely for the sale of 
small beers and tonics which the state law 
allows. 

The conferer ce voted to hold its future ses- 
sions in the spring. The 1907 meeting will be 
held in May, with Williston Church, Portland, 








FAMILY RUNT 


Kansas Man Says Coffee Made 
Him That. 





“Coffee has been used in our family of 
eleven—father, mother, five sons and four 
daughters—for thirty years: I am the eldest of 
the boys and have always been considered the 
runt of the family and a coffee toper. 

**T continued to drink it for years until I 
grew to be a man, and then I found I had 
stomach trouble, nervous headaches, poor cir- 
culation, was unable to doa full day’s work, 
took medicine for this, that, and the other 
thing without the least benefit. In fact, I only 
weighed 116 when I was 28. 

**Then I changed from coffee to Postum, 
being the first one in our family to do so. I 
noticed, as did the rest of the family, that I 
was surely gaining strength and flesh. Shortly 
after I was visiting my cousin who said, ‘ You 
look so much better—you’re getting fat.’ 

“At breakfast his wife passed me a large 
sized cup of coffee, as she knew I was always 
such a coffee drinker, but I said, ‘ No, thank 


you.’ 
** © What!’ said my cousin, ‘ you quit coffee? 
What do you drink?’ 


‘“**Postum,’ I said, ‘or water, and I am 
well.’ They did not know what Postum was, 
but my cousin had stomach trouble and could 
not sleep at night from drinking a large cup of 
coffee three times a day. He was glad to learn 
about Postum but said he never knew coffee 
hurt any one. 

“After understanding my condition and 
how I got well he knew what to do for him 
self. He discovered that coffee was the cause 
of his trouble as he never used tobacco or any- 
thing else of the kind. You should now see 
the change in him. We both believe that if 
persons who suffer from coffee drinking would 
stop and use Postum they could build back 
to health and happiness.”” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the 
little book, ‘The Road to Wellyille,” in pack- 
ages. ‘* There’s a reason.” 





and Dr. Smith Baker as hosts, in connection 
with the centennial anniversary of the Maine 
Missionary Society in the city of its birth. 

@. W. F 





Christian News from Everywhere 


Dr. Dawson expects to be in Hartford, Ct., 
Sept. 30 and Oct. 1 and his next appointment 
is Taunton, Mass., for an evangelistic mission 
to cover ten days beginning Oct. 7. 


The Massachusetts Sunday School Associa- 
tion’s annual meeting at Holyoke next week 
promises to be of more than usual value to 
religious education. Object lessons in the 
teaching of missions, a superintendent’s ban- 
quet and a college conference, with Presidents 
Hopkins, Seelye and Woolley, Mackenzie and 
Raymond as participants. Children’s and 
boys’ services and five departmental sessions 
are some of the features. Among the many 
speakers are: Marion Lawrance, Mrs. Louise 
Seymour Houghton, Bishop Vinton, Prof. Mar- 
cus D. Buell. Mr. F. H. Jacobs will conduct 
the music, assisted by a large chorus. 


The Federation of Men’s Clubs in the 
Churches of New England will hold one of the 
most important meetings in its history in 
Adams, Mass , Oct. 8, with afternoon and even- 
ing sessions. Representatives of different 
denominations and different kinds of men’s 
organizations will discuss the general theme of 
men’s work in the churches, among the speak- 
ers being Rev. Charles Stelzle of the Depart- 
ment of Labor in the Presbyterian Church. 
The theme for the evening will be The Call of 
the Hour for Men, with addresses by Hon. 
Winfield S. Slocum, city solicitor for Newton; 
Hon. J. W. Cole, speaker of the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives; and Hon. 
George P. Lawrence, representative to Con- 
gress from Western Massachusetts. This will 
be a good opportunity for men interested in 
this important department of church work to 
give it their assistance. The meetings of the 
American Board are to follow on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday and men who wish 
to attend the meetings of the Board can take 
advantags of the reduced rates (a fare and a 
third for round trip) in attending the Federa- 
tion meeting. 





- 


Rev. W. B. Thorp Resigns in 
Chicago 


Great regret is felt over the decision of Mr. 
Thorp to leave Chicago. For seven years he 
has done faithful and eminently successful 
work in South Church. Under his leadership 
a troublesome mortgage of nearly $30,000 has 
been paid, a fine organ purchased, and this in 
the face of conditions which have rendered 
the financial problem one of serious difficulty. 
The population is constantly changing and 
the drift is decidedly away from the church 
To keep the church alive and active is to do 
far more than is required of a minister in the 
average church. Mr. Thorp has the affection 
and confidence of all his people. They recog- 
nize his ability as a preacher, his fide'ity asa 
pastor and the growing spirituality and power 
of his sermons. It is not easy for them to 
consent to his leaving them, Mr. Thorp is in 
the prime of life and is worthy a church where 
financial problems may not always be pressing, 
where one may give himself entirely to the 
care of the pulpit and the spiritual interests 
of the congregation. His brethren are glad 
that the resignation will not take effect till the 
end of the year, but when he goes he will 
carry with him their warm regard and their 
prayers for his usefulness in that new field 
which surely is waiting for him. 





Sixty Filipino students in American univer. 
sities and colleges gathered in Chicago re 
eently to discuss their problems, personal and 
edueational. 
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CHARCOAL KILLS BAD BREATH 


Disagreeable Odor Arising from Indi- 
gestion or from Any Habit or In- 
dulgence, Can Be Instantly 
Stopped. 


Sample Package Mailed Free. 


Other people notice your bad breath where 
you would not notice it at all. It is nauseat- 
ing to other people to stand before them and 
while you are talking, give them a whiff or 
two of your bad breath. It usually comes 
from food fermenting on your stomach, 
Sometimes you have it in the morning—that 
awful sour, bilious, bad breath. You can stop 
that at once by swallowing one or two Stuart 
Charcoal Lozenges, the most powerful gas 
and odor absorbers ever prepared. 

Sometimes your meals will reveal them- 
selves in your breath to those who talk with 
you. ‘* You’ve had onions,” or “* You’ve been 
eating cabbage,” and all of a sudden you belch 
in the face of your friend. Charcoal is a won- 
derful absorber of odors, as every one knows. 
That is why Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges are 
80 quick to stop all gases and odors of odorous 
foods, or gas from indigestion. 

Don’t use breath perfumes. They never 
conceal the odor, and never absorb the gas 
that causes the odor. Besides, the very fact 
of using them reveals the reason for their use. 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges in the first place 
stop for good all sour brash and belching of 
gas, and make your breath pure, fresh and 
sweet, just after you’ve eaten. Then no one 
will turn his face away from you when you 
breathe or talk; your breath will be pure and 
fresh, and besides your food will taste so 
much better to you at your next meal. Just 
try it. 

Charcoal does other wonderful things, too. 
It carries away from your stomach and in- 
testines, a!l the impurities there massed to- 
gether and which causes the bad breath. 
Charcoal is a purifier as well as an absorber. 

Charcoal is now by far the best, most easy 
and mild laxative known. A whole boxful 
will do no harm; in fact, the more you take 
the better. Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges are 
made of pure willow charcoal and mixed with 
just a faint flavor of honey to make them 
palatable for you, but not too sweet. You 
jast chew them like candy. They are abso- 
lutely harmless. 

Get a new, pure, sweet breath, freshen your 
stomach for your next meal, and keep the 
intestines in good working order. These two 
things are the secret of good health and long 
life. You can get all the charcoal necessary 
to do these wonderful but simple things by 
getting Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges. We want 
you to test these little wonder workers your- 
self before you buy them. So send us your 
full name and address for a free sample of 
Stuar.’s Charcoal Lozenges. Then after you 
have tried the sample, and been convinced, go 
to your druggist and get a 25 cent box of them. 
You’ll feel better all over, more comfortable, 
and “‘ cleaner ” inside. 

Send us your name and address today and 
we will at once send you by mail a sample 
package, free. Address F. A. Stuart Co., 
60 Stuart Building, Marshall, Mich. 








Je De Waterman & Sons 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 8388 Washington &t. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one woot. in- 


cluding offi salesrooms, 
rooms and Pr Tel. Roxbury 78 0 or 3 


BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Church and School Hitere, 0. 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL co. rite Oo 





























Northfield Tathe Wish 
S ft 
Conference Report . 


Ohe 
Containing stenographic reports of addresses oneal 
* Training 


Revs. CAMPBELL MORGAN 
JOHNSTON ROSS Class 
A Simple Manual for Teacher- 


R. A. TORREY 

JOHN DOUGLASS ADAM Pb 
LEN BROUGHTON ‘ 
C. A. R. JANVIER By 


CHARLES ERDMAN MARGARET SLATTERY 
and others, is contained in the 


October Record of Christian Work 


THE NEXT BEST THING 
TO ATTENDING NORTHFIELD 








Ten lessons easily handled by any super- 
intendent or teacher. Patterson Du Bois 
says of it: ‘‘It is not too precise in defini- 
tion nor too bookish for busy folk. Miss 
Slattery is a quick-sighted and tactful 
teacher in the day school as well as in 
the Sunday school.’’ 


A beautiful book of 100 pp. in two bind- 
ings, at 25c. and 60c. net. Postage, 5c. 











On sale at leading News Stands or 
obtained direct from publishers 


The Pilgrim Press 


East Northfield, Mass. BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 








PRICE, postpaidy CENTS 
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California Wool Blankets 





Blankets, Comforters, Down Puffs, 
Sheets, Pillow Cases and Spreads, in 
all the popular styles, materials and 
sizes, most reasonably priced, form an 
interesting display in our large, light, 
well-ventilated salesroom on the 
fourth floor. The season’s choicest 
productions may be found here. We 
will be pleased to show you thru the 
assortment. 


SHEPARD 
NORWELL 
COMPANY 


WINTER STREET 
TEMPLE PLACE 
TREMONT STREET 











Five Dollars Per Pair 



































